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Indiana  became  a  Territory  in  1800,  and  included  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  besides  part  of  Ohio  and  Minnesota.  In  1809  it  was  reduced  to  its 
nresent  size.  In  1811  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

In  1816,  in  Corydon,  Indiana  the  stat.e  of  Indiana,  breathed  its  first  breath, 
and  the  birth  of  the  nineteenth,  19th  Star,  in  a  stone  building,  some  forty  feet 
square. 

The  first  capitol  of  Indiana  building  was  rather  plain  and  simple  structure 
of  blue  limestone,  quarried  out  somewhere  in  this  area.  The  walls  were  feet 
thick.  The  first  floor  was  simple  slabs,  and  a  fireplace  at  each  end  of  the 
room.  It  was  originally  built  for  the  County  Courthouse,  costing  $1,500. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  Corydon,  June  1816,  three  years  after 
the  Northwestern  Territorial  Capitol  was  moved  from  Vincennes,  which  was  May, 
1813. 

Indiana  had  reached  the  necessary  population  of  4,000  and  could  fulfill 
t>4hcr  requisites,  so  it  was  ready  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State 

It  was  a  warm  morning,  and  somebody  suggested  that  the  gathering  go  out¬ 
side  and  draft  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  David  C.  Lane,  in¬ 
vited  the  members  to  come  over  to  his  home,  and  sit  under  an  Elm  tree.  They 
accepted  the  offer,  and  for  twenty  days  the  43  men  worked  in  the  shade  of  the 
big  tree.  The  trunk  of  that  famous  tree  was  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  spread  • 

so  great  a  132  feet,  that  it  was  estimated  that  5* 00$  people  could  stand  under 

its  broad  roach.  In  time  it  died  and  in  1925,  just  100  years  after  the  Capitol 
was  moved  from  Corydon,  to  Indianapolis.  The  limbs  were  all  removed  and  now 
just  the  trunk  remains. 

The  Local  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has  placed 
a  marker  by  the  tree.  It  reads  in  part,  "On  this  spot  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  Elm,  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  was  framed."  This  tree  lived  until  1925 
attaining  a  height  of  50  feet. 

It  was  William  Henry  Harrison,  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  who  once 
owned  the  tract  of  land  on  which  Corydon  is  located  and  who  incidentally  gave 
the  town  its  name.  6**>°*?*v) 

Indianapolis  received  its  name  in  1821,  and  became  the  Capitol  of  Indiana 
in  1825.  There  were  a  few  cabins  in  1821,  and  the  rest  of  country  was  just  one 

big  woods,  for  miles  and  miles,  with  plenty  of  mid  life  to  supply  meat  for  the 

families.  From  the  trees  building  timber  for  cabins,  timber  to  make  ox  yokes, 
chairs,  tables,  fences,  and  many  other  articles.  Firewood  was  there  just  for 
the  "getting."  The  settlers  used  to  call  this  section  of  the  country,  "Sugar 
Flats,"  on  account  of  the  many  sugar  trees.  There  were  many  black  walnut  trees, 
and  a  lot  of  the  trees  showed  where  the  Indians  had  tapped  them  for  sugar. 

Other  trees  were  gray  and  blue  ash,  white  burr,  oak,  beech,  wild  cherry,  and 
pignut  hickory.  Growing  close  to  the  ground  were  spice  bush,  prickly  ash,  lea¬ 
ther  root,  wild  onion,  big  fern,  wild  flowers,  carpeted  the  ground.  Masses  of 
wild  grapevines,  clung  to  the  trees.  In  open  spots  grew  wild  rye  and  wild  pea 
vine. 

The  deers  liked  to  feed  on  the  wild  vines,  and  the  settlers  cows  found  it 
good  grazing,  both  winter  and  summer. 

The  first  thing  on  hand  aftermoving  into  a  new  country  was  to  build  a 
cabin  to  live  in.  Most  always  men  and  boys  would  "fall"  the  trees,  cut  the 
logs  into  right  lengths,  and  get  an  ox  team  and  drag  up  the  logs.  Then  they 
would  get  four  large  rocks,  for  the  corners,  and  then  the  "raising."  Four  men 
put  one  on  each  corner  to  make  a  neat’  fit.  All  the  family  helped  roll  the  heavy 
green  logs  in  place. 

Most  of  the  cabins  were  18  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  long  and  made  out  of  hic¬ 
kory  elm  logs,  about  12  inches  in  diameter.  Two  side  logs  were  flattened  a 
little  on  the  bottom,  and  placed  on  the  rocks.  A  saddle  was  cut  on  top  of  these 
logs  to  receive  the  notch  that  was  cut  on  the  ends  of  the  end  logs.  Then  a 
saddle  was  cut  on  top  to  receive  two  more  side  logs  and  so  on  up  until  the  cabin 
was  about  eight  logs  or  eight  feet  high.  The  end  logs  were  shortened  to  make 
the  gables.  Long  straight  logs  running  lengthways  of  the  cabin,  and  spaced 
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about  three  feet  apart  were  notched  in  to  lay  the  roof  on.  The  roof  was  clap¬ 
boards  split  from  straight-gained  oak  cuts,  three  or  four  feet  long. 

A  tool  called  a  "Froe"  was  a  heavy  knife,  with  a  handle  sticking  out  at 
the  right  angle,  was  used  in  making  clapboards.  The  oak  cuts  were  stood  on 
end  then  with  a  mallet  the  knife  was  driven  down  in  the  end  of  the  block  fol¬ 
lowing  the  grain.  With  the  handle  they  would  start  to  pry  and  follow  the  split 
on  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  block. 

Clapboards  were  six  or  eight  inches  wide  and  a  half  or  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  This  was  laid  across  the  roof  logs  in  rows  beginning  at  the 
bottom  and  spaced  apart  a  little.  A  second  row  was  laid  over  to  cover  the 
spacing  cracks.  Above  them  on  the  roof  was  another  row  of  clapboards  overlapping 
them  below.  Then  a  weight  pole  was  placed  on  top  of  each  row  of  boards  to  hold 
them  on.  These  poles  were  notched  into  the  gable  logs  at  either  end  so  they 
would  not  slide  down. 

THERE  WAS  NOT  A  NAIL  USED  IN  BUILDING  A  C:,BIN. 

If  they  wanted  a  loft,  poles  were  run  across  the  top  side  logs,  to  lay  a 
floor  on.  Doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces  openings  were  all  cut  after  the  cabin 
was  up.  It  was  easier  to  do  it  that  way  as  saving  timber  was  not  any  item. 

Mostly  two  doors  were  made,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cabin  and  a  window  or  two 
were  cut. 

The  floor  was  made  from  puncheons  and  were  two  or  three  inches  thick 
beards,  split  out  of  straight-grained  oak  or  ash,  and  laid  on  sleeper  logs 
or  joist.  After  the  floor  was  pinned  down,  it  was  gone  over  with  "adz"  and 
smoothed  over  a  little. 

"Casin,"  made  from  puncheons  were  pinned  to  the  ends  of  the  logs  at  the 
door  and  window  openings  to  hold  them  in  place.  The  door  was  made  from  punch¬ 
eons,  pinned  together,  and  hung  on  wooden  hinges  made  of  a  block  of  wood  and  a 
pin. 

The  latch  was  a  big  wood  bar  fastened  at  one  end  across  the  inside  of  the 
door.  The  other  end  dropped  into  a  slot  across  the  inside  of  the  casing.  A 
hole  was  bored  in  the  door  just  above  the  latch  and  a  leatherthong  fastened  to 
the  bar  could  be  pushed  through  the  hole. 

In  the  days  of  Indian  trouble  this  thong  was  pulled  inside  at  night. 

Other  times  it  hung  outside  so  the  latch  could  be  lifted.  The  old  saying, 

,:The  latch  string  on  the  outside,"  gave  the  meaning,  "You  are  welcome." 

The  windows  were  just  wooden  strips  across  the  openings  with  greased  paper 
pasted  on.  The  grease  kept  the  paper  from  softening  up  from  rains  and  had  to  be 
renewed  once  in  awhile. 

In  one  end  of  the  cabin  an  opening  six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
high  was  cut  out  for  the  fireplace.  The  hearth  was  made  with  wet  clay  pounded 
down  till  it  was  good  and  hard.  Then  a  box-like  frame  of  puncheons  was  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  ends  of  the  log  to  hold  the  clay  walls  in  place  which  was  held  up 
by  mud  cats.  There  were  not  any  brick  or  lime  and  rocks  would  split  ail  to 
pieces  with  the  heat.  Mud  cats  were  made  of  a  handful  of  wet  clay  with  a 
little  dry  grass  mixed  in  to  hold  it  together.  One  had  to  keep  working  till  it 
got  good  and  tough,  then  it  was  squared  into  brick  about  six  inches  wide.  When 
the  brick  wall  and  jams  were  laid  up  with  mud  cats  to  Ihe  top  of  the  frame  the  • 
chimney  was  started.  It  was  cribbed  up  out  of  oak  sticks  to  lay  one  way  and  two 
the  other  way  with  a  layer  of  soft  clay  under  each  stick.  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  reaching  down  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside  with  handfuls  of  soft  clay 
to  smear  on  a  good  coat. 

Some  of  the  first  beds  were  poles  poked  in  holes  bored  in  the  logs  and 
resting  on  a  stake  at  the  outer  comers.  Poles  or  puncheons  were  laid  across 
this  frame  to  support  a  mattress.  Tables  and  benches  were  rough  hand  affairs. 
Puncheons  were  smoothed  off  for  tops  and  poles  fitted  in  holes  for  legs. 

Water  was  a  big  item  in  locating  a  cabin  site.  If  there  wasn't  a  spring 
nearby,  a  well  had  to  be  dug  about  twenty  feet  deep  and  walled  up  with  flat 
rocks.  A  box  three  feet  high  made  of  puncheons  were  build  around  the  top. 

Back  apiece  from  the  curb,  a  forked  post  was  set  in  the  ground.  Resting  on  this 
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fork  was  a  long  pole  with  a  rock  weight  on  the  outer  end.  A  wild  grapevine, 
taking  the  place  of  a  rope,  was'  fastened  around  the  other  end  over  the  well. 

The  vine  was  tied  to  a  wooden  bucket.  This  outfit  was  called  a  deep  sweep. 

To  get  a  bucket  of  water,  they  pulle4  down,  on  the  grapevine  until  the  bucket 
of  water  was  full;  then  the  stone  on  the  other  end  of  the  pole  helped  bring 
the  bucket  up. 

WHEN  THE  CABIN  AND  WELL  WERE  FINISHED,  IT  DIDN'T  COST  A  CENT. 

Fireplaces  not  only  furnished  heat  for  the  cabin,  but  that  was  where  all 
the  cooking  was  done.  Swinging  from  one  of  the  jams  was  a  crane  fitted  with 
three  hooks  of  different  lengths  so  a  pot  could  be  hung  high  or  low  over  the 
coals  for  different  heat.  The  crane  could  swing  out  or  in  from  the  fire  when 
nutting  on  or  taking  off  a  pot.  An  iron  pot  or  two,  a  skillet,  or  a  spider,  it 
was  called;  if  it  had  legs,  a  griddle  and  a  squatty-looking  not  known  as  a 
dutch  oven  about  summed  up  the  kitchen  tools  needed  for  fireplace  cooking. 

Com  bread  was  the  staff  of  life  and  was  eaten  breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper,  never  tiring  of  it.  Corn  bread  was  made  in  several  different  ways. 

There  was  corn  dodger,  which  was  made  with  com  meal,  mixed  water,  salt,  butter, 
and  baked  in  a  spider. 

Johnny  cake  was  not  so  easy  to  make,  and  taking  hold  of one  end  of  the 
clapboard,  giving  a  little  shake  to  loosen  the  cake,  flip  it  up  in  the  air 
to  turn  it  over  and  then  catch  it  on  the  board.  Then  it  was  set  before  the 
fire  again  to  finish  baking. 

Hoe  cake  was  mixed  the  same  way  as  Johnny  cake,  flattened  out  with  the 
hands,  and  put  on  a  griddle  to  bake. 

Com  pone  was  scalded  meal  mixed  and  put  in  a  warm  place  to  raise  then  it 
was  mixed  with  pumpkin,  let  raise  again,  and  it  was  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

Com  Meal  Mush  was  a  big  favorite,  and  mush  and  milk  were  a  common  meal 
at  supoer  time  and  fried  mush  at  breakfast.  Some  people  wouldn't  think  they 
could  get  along  on  corn  bread  every  meal,  but  they  did  for  years  and  grew  up 
to  be  strong  and  healthy  families. 

Some  settlers  brought  in  hogs  when  they  came  and  took  up  land.  They 
turned  their  hogs  loose  in  the  woods  to  feed  on  "Mast"  and  herbs- they  rooted 
out  of  the  ground.  Mast  is  acorns,  beechnuts  and  other  nuts.  Every  family 
had  some  chickens,  and  they  took  care  of  themselves,  feeding  in  the  woods  and 
roosting  in  the  trees.  Chickens  were  just  kept  for  eggs  as  wild  turkeys, 
pheasants,  squirrels  were  much  better  to  eat.  The  family  cow  furnished  the 
milk, which  was  the  main  beverage,  as  well  as  butter  and  cheese. 

It  was  a  universal  custom  for  women  to  tend  the  garden  and  milk  the  cow. 
They  raised  garden  vegetables  of  most  all  kinds.  Potatoes  and  pumpkins  were 
the  most  important.  Tomatoes  were  called  "To-mat-us-es"  and  were  raised  only 
for  ornaments  to  set  on  the  mantle.  One  other  part  of  the  garden  were  two  or 
three  rows  of  (terbacker.)  It  furnished  the  smoking  for  the  old  women,  and  the 
chewing  for  the  men  folks.  About  all  the  men  and  boys  chewed  "terbacker. 

There  was  always  a  good  supply  of  maple  sugar.  The  trees  were  tapped  the 
same  as  the  Indians  did  it.  The  sap  ran  out  in  handmade  troughs  dug  out  of  the 
"short-cuts"  of  logs,  and  it  was  boiled  down  in  a  big  kettle  until  it  grained 

into  sugar. 

They  had  plenty  of  wild  grapes,  wild  plums,  wild  gooseberries,  and  made 
into  "sass,"  but  no  pies  as  there  wasn't  any  flour  to  make  the  pie  crust. 

Wheat  was  not  raised  until  later  on  as  the  ground  was  so  new  and  rich.  It 
would  grow  up  all  straw  and  fell  over  by  cutting  time.  They  liked  their  corn 
bread  three  times  a  day  so  well  that  they  didn't  want  anything  to  take  its 
place . 

The  first  white  bread  was  salt  "risin"  for  there  wasn't  any  yeast  then  to 
make  any  other  kind.  For  biscuits  they  made  a  substitute  for  baking  powder  by 
burning  corn  cobs  and  using  the  ashes. 

The  settlers  did  not  use  tea  or  coffee  as  it  was  hard  to  get  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  shortage  of  money.  Sometimes  tea  was  made  from  spice-wood,  sassafras, 
and  a  good  substitute  for  coffee  was  made  from  parched  corn.  They  had  their 
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ups  and  downs  but  never  wont  hungry.  There  was  very  little  complaining  as  they 
lived  off  the  land  and  were  satisfied. 

Most  families  put  out  a  half  acre  or  so  of  Flax  every  spring  so  they  could 
make  their  own  linens.  Flax  grew  something  like  wheat  or  grass  and  when  it  was 
ripe  in  the  late  summer,  it  was  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  spread  on  the  ground 
to  dry.  Then  it  was  bound  into  bundles  and  stored  away  till  fall  when  it  was 
again  spread  out  on  the  ground  to  let  fall  rains  rot  the  inside  or  heart  of  the 
stalk.  After  the  rotting  process  it  was  again  bound  up  and  laid  away  till 
brittle  cold  weather  set  in  when  it  was  run  through  a  hand  breaker.  Then  it 
was  scutted  or  swingled  by  grasping  a  bundle  in  one  hand  and  laying  it  across  a 
solid  board.  With  a  wooden  knife  in  the  other  hand,  it  was  whipped  and  beaten 
until  all  the  dry  heart  of  the  stalk  fell  out  leaving  only  the  outside  fiber. 

The  fiber  was  then  drawn  through  a  hackle,  which  was  a  board  with  a  lot  of  sharp 
spikes  sticking  out  and  up,  until  all  the  seeds  and  roots  ends  were  jerked  off.. 
Drawn  through  a  fiber  hackle,  the  fiber  split  up  into  fine  silky  strands.  The 

bunch  of  them  were  wound  around  a  distaff  and  the  flax  was  ready  for  spinning. 

To  spin  one  end  of  the  distaff  was  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  frame  of  the 
spinning  wheel.  The  spinner  then  started  the  wheel  with  her  foot,  and  with  one 
hand  started  the  flax  by  pulling  a  little  from  the  distaff.  With  the  other  hand 
she  fed  it  on  the  reel.  The  thread  was  guaged  as  it  passed  through  the  fingers. 

If  it  was  too  big,  it  was  jerked  back  to  draw  out  the  fiber  thinner.  If  it 
was  too  small,  it  was  given  a  jerk  from  the  distaff  to  feed  on  more.  As  the 
thread  was  pulled  over  the  spinning  wheel,  it  was  twisted  and  wound  on  to  a 
large  spool.  The  thread  was  passed  over  the  spinning  Wheel#  It  was  twisted 
and  reeled  off  in  skeins  and  boiled  in  lye  to  bleach  and  soften.  It  was  then 
ready  for  the  weaver.  The  linen  cloth  was  made  into  dresses  for  the  women  and 

girls  and  shirts  and  britches  for  the  men  and  boys.  Linens  were  worn  summer 

and  winter,  and  if  it  got  too  cold,  the  men  and  boys  v; ore  two  pairs  of  britches 
and  shirts.  Later  on  they  started  raising  sheep  and  they  had  a  lot  warmer  clothes 
made  from  wool. 

The  women  sheared  the  sheep  and  about  one  inch  of  wool  was  cut  off  to  get 
rid  of  burrs,  and  the  rest  was  washed  in  soapsuds.  When  dry,  it  was  picked  by 
hand  into  small  and  fluffy  bunches.  Then  it  was  carded  or  drawn  through  small 
sharp  spikes  much  like  flax  hackle  until  the  fine  hairs  were  all  pulled  out 
straight.  Then  it  was  made  into  rolls  and  spun  into  thread  just  the  same  as 
flax.  The  spinning  wheel  was  larger  then  the  flax  wheel.  Sometimes  the  thread 
was  colored  and  they  had  plaid  goods. 

In  summertimemost  everyone  went  barefooted,  but  some  went  "all  out"  and 
made  moccasins  from  ground  hog  hides.  In  the  fall  season,  the  men  would  go  to 
town  and  buy  or  trade  for  a  half  a  side  of  sole  leather  and  a  half  a  side  of 
upper  leather.  The  men  and  women  shoes  were  always  made  first,  then  the  shoes 
for  the  girls  and  boys  came  last.  Men  made  all  the  shoes  for  their  large  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  first  headwear  for  women  were  bonnets,  just  plain  sunbonnets.  As 
soon  as  dress  goods  were  wagoned  up  from  river  towns,  they  made  bonnets  about 
all  shapes  and  colors. 

There  were  few  doctors,  and  they  did  not  know  too  much  about  what  was  the 
matter  with  sick  folk.  Besides  they  did  not  have  the  proper  medicines  or  in¬ 
struments.  In  many  cases  if  a  sick  person  didn't  have  the  body  or  backbone  to 
whip  a  sickness,  he  just  didn't  pull  through.  People  died  and  the  cause  was  not 
known.  Home  doctoring  and  granny  remedies  were  used  a  lot.  The  most  common 
complaint,  and  the  one  dreaded  the  most,  was  malaria,  agur,  chills,  fever.  Some 
home  remedies  used  were  tea  made  from  herb,  called  boneset,  followed  by  a  tonic 
made  from  poplar,  wild  cherry,  dogwood,  prickly  ash  bark,  mixed  with  whiskey. 
Another  remedy  was  ginseng  roots  and  whiskey.  About  the  hardest  to  take,  was  a 
medicine  made  by  firing  a  rifle  until  the  barrel  was  black  from  burnt  powder, 
then  filling  it  with  water,  letting  it  stand  overnight,  and  then  drinking  the 
powder.  But  as  the  Indian  said,  "No  hurt,  no  cure."  A  good  cathartic  for  grown¬ 
ups  was  made  by  boiling  down  the  sap  from  white  walnut  trees.  For  flux,  the 
other  bowel  disease,  they  used  alum  roots,  boiled  in  milk.  Children's  diseases 
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•were  doctored  with  teas  made  from  spicewood,  sassafras  bark,  or  peppermint 
leaves.  Calomel  was  one  of  the  store  remedies  used  a  lot  by  the  first  doctors. 

Dr.  Geo.  Stipp  was  a  physician  in  Indianapolis  in  1830‘s,  and  he  prescribed 
calomel  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  patient  no  matter  what  the  ailment  was.  It  was  a 
sure  thing  that  when  he  called  the  peoplecalled  it  a  round  of  "Stipp  and  Calomel." 

Another  store  remedy  was  called  "Thunder  and  Lightning."  Boiled  down  it 
surely  was.  Then  came  Sappington  Pills  which  became  a  universal  remedy  for  Agur. 

Most  all  doctors  believed  in  bleeding  in  those  days ,  and  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  have  the  sleeve  rolled  up,  grab  a  broom  handle  to  extend  the  veins, 
then  they  would  proceed  with  the  operation. 

If  a  toothache  occurred,  they  either  grinned  it  out  or  had  it  pulled.  If 
there  wasn’t  any  doctor  handy,  and  if  the  teeth  ached  real  bad,  they  went  to  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  got  the  blacksmith  to  knock  it  out  by  putting  a  punch  "again" 
it.  Then  with  a  quick  lick  of  the  hammer,  they  got  rid  of  the  ache  and  teeth 
also.  That  didn't  hurt  any  worse  than  a  doctor  cutting  the  gum  loose,  then  pry¬ 
ing  around  with  a  big  pair  of  pinchers  that  slipped  off  several  times. 

People  were  old-looking  "purty"  fast  in  those  days.  Chills  and  fever  -were 
one  reason,  and  rearing  large  families  brought  the  women  down  fast.  Men  generally 
out-lived  their  wives.  Exposure  and  hardship  and  the  lack  of  knowing  what  to  do 
for  illness  shortened  many  a  life. 

As  the  years  went  by,  more  trees  were  cut  down  and  more  clearing  of  ground, 
and  that  meant  more  fields  and  more  corn.  There  wasn't  any  market  for  corn  as 
there  was  not  any  way  to  ship  it  out.  Corn  brought  10  cents  per  bushelif  any¬ 
one  would  buy  it.  Down  on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  larger  towns,  like  Cincinnati, 
Lawrenceburg,  and  Madison,  were  slaughter  houses  that  packed  hogs  in  the  winter 
months  and  sent  it  down  the  river  by  boat  to  New  Orleans. 

Settlers  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  feeding  hogs  and  driving  them 
to  these  river  markets  was  a  good  way  to  sell  corn.  Most  of  the  hogs  were  rough 
looking,  long  snout  breed.  They  had  to  be  that  way  as  a  close-made  hog  that  was 
fat  would  not  last  on  such  a  long  drive. 

Everybodys  hogs  ran  loose  and  grew  up  in  the  woods  in  sorta  half  wild  state. 
Nobody  bothered  about  building  sheds,  and  the  hogs  were  not  fenced  in  until  sell¬ 
ing  time.  The  only  care  they  got  was  a  little  corn  thrown  out  at  evening  time 
to  keep  them  in  the  habit  of  coming  up.  In  the  day  they  rooted  around  through 
the  woods  eating  roots  and  herbs. 

In  the  fall,  they  drove  the  hogs  in  a  beach  thicket  with  a  pond  or  swamp 
nearby  where  they  could  get  water.  Also  some  salt,  and  left  them  to  feed  on 
beechnuts  for  a  few  weeks.  It  was  surprising  how  the  nuts  started  the  hogs  to 
fatten  out.  Then  the  hogs  were  brought  in  and  put  in  a  rail  pen  and  fed  all  the 
corn  they  could  eat  for  awhile. 

There  were  not  many  roads  leading  out  of  Indianapolis  and  for  the  Ohio 
River  towns.  Madison  Road  and  Brookville  Road  were  only  roads  in  name  as  they 
were  lanes  cut  through  the  weeds  and  woods  with  trees  and  stumps  pretty  well 
cleared  out  of  the  right-of-way  but  very  little  grading  done.  Swampy  places 
had  been  corduroyed  by  rolling  logs  in  side  by  side.  A  wagon  would  go  thump- 
thump-thump  over  them,  shaking  the  daylights  out  of  the  rider.  The  roads  were 
just  wide  enough  for  a  one  way  travel.  During  the  winter  months,  these  roads 
got  so  muddy  from  wagon  wheels,  stagecoaches,  and  hog  driving  that  it  was  almost 
impossible.  Yet  the  winter  time  was  the  only  time  to  drive  hogs  to  market  as  the 
packinghouses  were  only  open  at  that  time.  Even  then  the  hogs  could  only  be 
driven  when  the  ground  was  soft  as  hard  frozen  ground  cut  the  hogs  feet. 

Several  farmers  could  club  together  on  a  drive,  and  each  farmer  had  his 

hogs  earmarked  and  counted  in  when  the  drive  started.  A  drive  would  be  some 

two  or  three  hundred  hogs  and  sometimes  more.  Big  drives  would  handle  better 
then  small  ones  as  they  would  stay  together  and  not  scatter. 

A  drive  was  always  in  charge  of  a  boss  who  rode  a  horse.  There  were  six 
or  eight  drivers,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  herd,  who  went  on  foot.  There 

were  a  wagon  and  four  horses  and  a  driver  to  pick  up  the  hogs  that  gave  out. 

Dotted  along  the  roads  to  the  river  towns  were  taverns  to  take  care  of  the  public. 
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Most  of  them  were  built  of  logs  though  towards  the  river.  Some  were  brick.  Some 
of  the  taverns  were  for  stage  coaches  while  others  were  equipped  with  yards  of 
open  pens  for  the  hogs  drivers.  The  drivers  were  dressed  so  rough  and  get  so 
smeared  with  mud,  that  they  were  not,  fit  ao  out  up  at  finer  places  with  people 
who  traveled  by  stagecoach.  Mostly  the  drivers  were  young  men  who  were  sons  of 
the  owners  of  the  hogs.  They  could  stand  the  hard  work  and  exposure  lots  better 
than  older  men.  The  boss  was  generally  one  of  the  owners. 

The  first  day  out  they  could  make  good  time,  but  after  that  it  was  mighty 
slow  time.  The  hogs  would  not  move  so  fast  when  they  began  to  get  tired.  It 
took  from  15  to  20  days  to  drive  the  hogs  to  Cincinnati,  depending  on  the  travel¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  hogs,  and  the  conditions  of  the  roads.  Now  and  then  a  hog 
would  give  out  and  just  lay  down  in  the  mud.  Then  the  wagon  drove  up  and  three 
or  four  men  would  put  the  hog,  mud  and  all,  and  shove  him  in  until  he  was  rest¬ 
ed  up.  If  the  wagon  was  full,  the  driver  went  on  to  the  stopping  place,  unloaded 
and  came  back  for  more  give-out  hogs. 

The  first  day  out,  they  were  greeted  toward  evening  by  the  tavern  keeper 

ahead  who  would  enquire  from  the  boss  how  many  men  to  expect  and  how  many  hogs 

and  the  amount  of  corn  to  put  out  for  the  night  feed.  They  never  carried  any 

corn  with  them  as  that  would  take  another  wagon  and  which  didn't  oay. 

On  arrival  at  the  tavern,  the  men  drove  the  hogs  into  the  lot  and  unloaded 
the "give-out "hogs ,  put  the  horses  up  and  fed  them,  and  then  they  went  to  the 
house  to  clean  up  as  best  they  could.  After  a  days  drive,  the  men  were  covered 
with  mud  from  head  to  feet.  If  it  was  raining,  they  were  soaked.  The  tavern 
keeper  would  set  out  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  men  would  take  turns  standing  in  it 
in  their  boots,  while  others  scrubbed  the  mud  off  with  brooms. 

Then  they  would  all  go  in  and  enjoy  hot  biscuits  with  honey  or  maple  syrup, 
and  a  slab  of  ham.  After  supper  time  the  men  would  sit  around  a  blazing  fire 
in  the  kitchen  fireplace  and  review  the  day's  work.  They  were  off  to  bed  early 
as  they  knew  the  next  day  would  be  a  rather  hard  grind. 

The  boss  who  didn't  get  so  dirty  and  wet  usually  got  a  bed.  The  drivers 
slept  in  beds  if  there  was  enough  to  go  around.  If  there  wasn't,  the  mud-spattered 
hog  drivers  slept  on  the  kitchen  floor.  They  would  pull  off  their  boots,  spread 
a  comforter  or  blanket  on  the  floor,  roll  up  some  carpet  for  a  pillow,  and 
sleep  with  their  feet  toward  the  fire. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  the  boss  paid  the  tavern  bill  which  was  fifty 
cents  a  head  for  the  men.  Corn  cost  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  the  hogs  to  eat. 

The  teamster  hitched  up  his  horses,  and  the  men  turned  out  their  hogs,  and  they 
were  on  their  way  again. 

When  they  reached  the  slaughter  house  a  bargain  was  struck  up  for  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  the  hogs  which  was  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  hundred  pounds,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  quality. 

All  hogs  were  weighed  alive  by  catching  them  by  his  ears,  swinging  up  with 
a  "girty"  or  surcingle  to  a  big  steelyard.  All  hogs  were  checked  as  to  the 
marks  of  ownership  and  accounts  of  weight.  The  boss  collected  for  the  hogs 
and  had  charge  of  the  money  until  he  reached  home  and  settled  with  the  owners. 

After  a  day  spent  in  "taking  in  the  town"  buying  goods  to  take  to  the  home 
folk  or  take  to  an  Indianapolis  Store  on  order.  The  wagon  was  loaded  and  they 
were  off  on  the  return  trip.  The  drivers  walked  all  the  way  home  which  took 
about  five  days.  They  could  not  afford  stage  fare  nor  could  they  ride  in  the 
wagons  for  the  horses  had  enough  to  pull  back  through  the  mud  without  extra 
weight.  The  boss  would  give  a  lift  home  to  the  tired  rnen  by  riding  ahead  and 
tying  his  horse  to  a  saplin  and  walking  on.  When  they  came  up  to  the  horse  a 
tired  driver  would  ride  on  a  piece,  tie  the  horse  again  and  walk  on.  Then  ano¬ 
ther  man  would  get  a  chance  to  ride.  They  kept  this  change  about  going  all  day 
until  they  pulled  into  a  tavern  for  the  night. 

CINCINNATI  WAS  CALL'D  "H0G-0PLIS." 

In  later  years  they  began  raising  more  wheat  then  they  needed  for  home  use 
so  they  realized  they  had  to  wagon  it  to  the  Ohio  River  to  market  it.  Lawrence- 
burg  was  the  best  market  and  the  nearest.  Thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a 
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bushel  was  the  standard  price  for  several  years.  These  wagon  trips  were  made 
in  the  fall  when  the  roads  were  dry.  The  men  never  aimed  to  bring  back  money, 
for  what  money  they  received  for  a  load  of  wheat  was  spent  on  supplies  needed 
at  home. 

They  would  buy  a  bolt  of  factory  for  men's  shirts,  and  a  bolt  of  calico  for 
women  dresses.  A  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  barrel  or  two  of  salt  and  a 
half  sack  of  coffee  and  some  tea. 

To  make  the  trip  pay  well,  they  brought  back  "goods"  for  Indianapolis  stores 
on  order  -  groceries,  hardware,  drygoods,  and  some  medicines.  It  took  about 
ten  days  to  make  the  trip  and  return  home  by  wagons. 

The  first  Fair  was  held  Oct.  30,  1835 »  at  the  old  "Camp  Morton"  Fairgrounds 
bounded  by  19th,  22nd,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  Streets.  The  main  entrance  was 
at  19th  and  Alabama  Streets,  and  was  the  turntable  for  the  mule -drawn  streetcars. 
There  was  a  deep  ditch  around  the  fairgrounds,  and  fairgoers  entered  over  bridges. 
The  main  building  was  about  half  a  block  long  and  had  a  wide  stairway  to  the 
balcony.  On  the  main  floor  was  a  platform,  a  foot  high,  with  such  displays  as 
Baldwin  pianos.  On  the  same  platform  were  displayed  red  wheeled,  side-bar  bug¬ 
gies,  and  around  the  wall  of  the  whole  building  was  a  shelf,  about  a  foot  wide , 
with  such  things  as  fertilizers.  On  the  balcony  were  displays  that  were  mostly 
of  interest  to  women  -  embroideries,  bedspreads,  cakes,  pies,  jellies,  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  water  color  and  crayon  pictures.  There  were  three  other  buildings,  one 
with  sheep  and  hogs,  one  with  cows  and  horses,  and  one  with  chickens  and  ducks. 

The  machinery  was  displayed  under  a  tent  and  they  gave  away  scented  blotters  and 
pictures  of  forest  where  one  hunted  for  faces. 

All  the  above  discriptions  of  the  Fair  were  in  1880,  andnow  we  have  one  of 
the  largest  State  Fairs  in  the  U.S.  and  is  a  multi-million  dollar  enterprise, 
located  on  east  38th  Street. 

James  Blake  was  active  in  the  first  railroad, and  the  colonization  of  freed 
slaves,  State  Hospital,  and  Temperance.  Calvin  Fletcher  (1798-1866)  came  to 
Indianapolis  in  1821,  from  Vermont,  a  lawyer.  Stoughton  Fletcher  (1808-1882) 
came  to  Indianapolis  in  1831,  and  later  opened  a  private  bank.  All  three  men 
were  interested  in  farming  and  helped  form  the  Marion  County  Agriculture  Society 
in  1835*  Its  first  project  was  the  First  Fair. 

The  early  settlers  had  deep  faith  in  the  Lord  and  had  devotions  in  their 
humble  log  cabins,  and  had  a  family  altar  where  they  brought  their  problems, 
sorrows,  and  joys  to  "Him."  Later  on  they  had  Cottage  Prayer  meetings.  Fam¬ 
ilies  would  gather  and  listen  to  the  Circuit  Ridier  Preacher,  who  rode  his 
horse  from  place  to  place,  and  he  would  preach  the  great  love  of  God. 

The  Sugar  Grove  Mission  was  the  first  church  that  was  built  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Blue  family,  and  the  first  minister  was  Rev.  H.  J.  Meek.  He  used 
a  hand  bell  to  give  the  welcome  call  to  church  each  Sunday  morning  and  people 
came  from  miles  around. 

in  1855  the  Mapleton  Methodist  Church  was  founded,  and  it  was  originally 
thoSugar  Grove  Mission.  It  was  located  near  Illinois  Street  and  38th  Street, 
and  was  a  one  room  white  frame  church.  My  Grandparents.  George  Mil] lam  end 
Catherine  Blue,  rode  in  a  "spring"  wagon  _ with  their  children  to  attend  church 
services.  They  did  not  mind  the  long  ride  over  bumpy  roads  as  they  depended 
on  the  Lord  and  the  great  faith  they  had  in  Him  drew  the  family  closer  together. 
The  many  hardships  they  encountered  as  early  settlers  were  overcome  with  love  for 
one  another.  The  Mapleton  Methodist  Church  is  now  called  the  North  Methodist 
Church  and  is  a  very  large  stone  church.  The  hand  bell  that  Rev.  Meek  used 
many  years  ago  was  given  to  the  North  Methodist  Church  in  Oct.  i960,  as  a 
"memento"  by  his  granddaughter. 

Hand  bells  have  a  history  of  250  years.  The  bells  were  made  in  London, 
England,  by  the  White  Chapel  Bell  Factory,  which  has  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  1540.  This  foundry  cast  the  Liberty  Bell.  Also  the  Big  Ben  bell  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  bells  in  Westminister  Abbey. 
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I  vrondcr  what  the  next  145  years  will  bring? 

The  new  State  Office  Building  on  Senate  Avenue. opposite  the  State  House 
is  a  multi-million  dollar  structure  and  is  quite  a  comparison  between  the  house 
in  which  Indiana  was  born.  The  first  state  House  at  Corydon  was  Indiana's 
first  State  Building. 

The  New  State  Office  Building  has  a  great  granite  lobby  and  is  so  spacious. 
One  word  and  one  question  comes  to  mind.  "The  word  is  Magnificence."  The  o.pos- 
tion,  "How  many  times  could  you  put  the  little  structure  at  Corydon,  where  In¬ 
diana  came  into  being,  down  into  just  the  lobby  of  the  new  office  building?" 

The  floor  area  of  this  building  is  approximately  816,000  square  feet  or  as  big 
as  30  football  fields. 

The  first  State  Building  which  had  housed  the  Northwest  Territorial  Capitol 
measured  just  40  by  40  feet  and  cost  $1,500.  The  just  completed  State  Office 
Building  cost  $30  million  and  is  all  air-conditioned  with  a  refrigeration  unit 
so  huge  it  could  cool  1,250  five  room  houses.  Quite  different  from  the  hot  June 
day  in  1816  when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  met  at  Corydon  to  draw  up  the 
important  document  and  they  met  outdoors  under  the  large  constitutional  elm  tree. 

The  employees  number  4,000  people. 

The  first  State  Building  had  three  rooms,  one  room  downstairs  and  two  rooms 
upstairs.  The  upper  rooms  were  reached  by  a  winding  stairway.  It  was  in  the 
upper  rooms  that  our  first  Legislature  and  Supreme  Court  held  their  sessions. 
There  from  I8l6  to  1825  the  first  nine  volumes  of  our  Supreme  Court  records  vior. 
compiled,  founded  upon  cases  decided  in  that  little  building. 

The  states  new  building  has  the  largest  heating  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Indiana's  first  State  Building  was  heated  by  fireplaces. 

The  new  State  Office  Building  has  some  25,000  lighting  fixtures,  or  3^ 
miles  of  light  bulbs  if  laid  end  to  end.  Indiana's  first  State  Building  was  lit 
by  oil  lamps. 

Will  this  new  elaborate  super- structure  produce  more  growth  and  progress 
for  Indiana  then  it  has  experienced  in  the  last  "145  years?" 

I  wonder,  or  as  a  Hoosier  thinker  aptly  remarked:  "Will  the  pillars  hold 
up  the  temple?" 

•  —  •  —  —  *—  ^ 

William  Blue-  -  -  -  -  - - -  -  Rachel  Gerard  Blue 

Born  1784,  Died  1855.  Born  1789,  Died  1850 

William  Blue,  fathers  name  was  Captain  John  Blue,  also  called  'Devil  Jack," 
and  he  was  born  1713 »  an<^  died  1791. 

William  Blue  was  twenty  one  years  old  when  he  married  Rachel  Gerard,  and 
she  was  sixteen  years  old.  They  were  married  Nov.  18,  1805.  Rachel  was  a  very 
small  woman  and  only  weighed  90  pounds.  To  this  union  were  born  eleven  child¬ 
ren,  and  their  names  and  date  of  birth  are  as  follows: 

Uriah  Blue  -  Bom  1807  -  Died  1847. 

Joseph  Blue  -  Born  1809  -  Died  in  infancy. 

Elizabeth  Blue  -  Born  1811  -  Died  1854. 

Benjamin  Blue  -  Born  181 3  -  Died  1882. 

Gerard  Blue  -  Bom  1815  -  Died  1901. 

Peter  Blue  -  Bom  1818  -  Died  1878. 

Louisa  Blue  -  Born  1820  -  Died  1844. 

Margaret  Blue  -  Born  1822  -  Died  1847 . 

William  G.  Blue  -  Born  1825  -  Died  1858. 

Rachel  Blue  -  Born  1827  -  Died  1857. 

George  Washington  Blue  -  Born  1832  -  Died  1900. 


vT 


Rachel  Blue,  fathers  name  was  Joseph  Gerard  “'and  he  lived  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  was  an  Indian  Guide.  In  179^,  the  Government  sent  the  "Top  Brass" 
from  Fort  Washington,  to  recruit  white  men  to  halt  tne  Inoian's  from  causing  so 
much  trouble  in  Miami  County,  Ohio.  Before  leaving  on  this  dangerous  trip,  each 
man  made  a  will.  The  government  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  families  of  these 
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men  and  educate  their  children  if  they  did  not  return  alive.  In  December  1792, 
just  eight  months  after  they  had  started  out  on  this  mission,  only  one  man  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  told  of  the  Indian's  scalping  the  white  men.  He  told  of  seeing 
Joseph  Gerard  scalp  hanging  on  a  post.  The  three  children  of  Joseph  G  erara, 
names  were  Rachel,  William  and  Rees,  and  they  were  not  given  any  help  from  the 
Government  as  their  father  was  not  an  Officer.  They  told  their  story  to  Congress¬ 
man  Smith,  and  he  finally  in  1884  had  the  Government  give  each  child  a  Section 
of  Land.  Rachel  received  a  Section  of  Land  in  Iowa.  She  decided  later  to  sell 
the  land  and  keep  the  money.  Rachel  had  a  daughter  named  Rachel  Schooley,  and 
her  husbands  name  was  Tom  Schooley.  They  were  married  in  1851.  Tom  Schooley 
suggested  he  would  go  to  Iowa  and  get  the  money  and  bring  it  back  to  his  mother- 
in-law  Rachel  Blue.  Much  to  their  disappointment  he  returned  without  the  money, 
and  they  never  knew  what  he  did  with  the  money.  In  1852  he  abandoned  Rachel  and 
went  to  California.  He  returned  in  1855  end  Rachel  having  died,  he  married 
Esther  Hume  on  June,  1855.  In  1869,  he  purchased  a  home  in  Franklin  Township, 
Indiana,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  speculating. 


William  and  Rachel  Blue  had  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  and  she  married  a 
Mr.  Armentrout,  by  the  noted  Presbyterian  Minister,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

(He  was  a  brother  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  the  book,  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.")  Rev.  Beecher  came  to  Indianapolis  in  1839  from  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 
His  advice  to  young  married  couples  was  always  helnful,  and  he  would  tell  the 
new  wife,  "If  you  ever  catch  your  husband  coming  in  the  house  acting  glum  and 
out  of  fix,  start  singing  the  gayest  tune  you  know  and  don't  say  a  word  to  him." 
He  would  tell  the  new  husband,  "If  you  come  in  the  house  and  find  your  wife  with 
a  sunbonnet  as  far  forward  as  she  can  get  it,  whistle  a  soft  tune  ana  don't  open 
your  head. " 


William  Blue  and  his  wife,  Rachel,  were  buried  in  the  first  cemetery  in 
Indianapolis.  The  name  of  the  cemetery  was,  The  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  and  it  was 
located  in  the  area  of  West  Morris  Street,  Kentucky  Ave.,  and  White  River.  In 
later  years  theproperty  was  sold  to  the  Inter-urban  Company  and  to  be  used  as 
the  Inter-urban  Freight  Yards.  The  remains  of  William  and  Rachel  Blue  were 
disinterred  from  the  Greenlawn  Cemetery  and  placed  in  a  large  coffee  box  and 
reinterred  in  Crown  EIIxL  Cemetery. 


George  Washington  Blue,  son  of  William  and  Rachel  Blue,  and  his  wife 
Catherine  Blue,  bought  a  forty  acre  farm  at  43rd  and  Illinois  Street.  Their 
daughter,  Frances,  also  called  Fannie,  was  in  love  with  a  young  man  named  Charles 
Walters  of  Brightwood.  They  planned  to  elope  since  Fannie's  folks  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  courtship.  Sjq:,i  on  a  Sunday  morning  Charles  rode  up  on  his  horse 
to  Fannie’s  home,  and  she  ran  out  to  meet  him.  They  made  a  dash  on  horseback 
to  Mapleton  Methodist  Church  at  3 8th  and  Illinois  Street  to  get  married. 

Catherine  Blue  saw  them  just  as  the  couple  rode  away  on  horseback  and  she 
rushed  out  to  tell  the  startling  news  to  her  husband.  George  Washington  Blue 
was  a  man  of  small  stature,  but  he  put  on  a  large  "Sombrero,"  and  he  took  off 
in  hot  oursuit  on  horseback  after  his  daughter.  Charles  Walters  had  a  confed¬ 
erate  hold  his  horse  in  the  church  yard  while  Fannie  and  he  rushed  inside  the 
church,  disrupting  the  Sunday  morning  church  service.  The  minister  quickly 
understood  that  the  young  couple  wanted  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  at 
once.  After  they  were  married,  the  couple  hurried  out  of  the  church  and  rode 
away  on  horseback,  George  Washington  Blue  arrived  just  as  the  couple  were 
headed  for  Brightwood.  The  friend  of  Charles  Walters,  who  held  the  horse  for 
him,  told  the  father  of  the  new  bride  that  the  couple  were  married  and  were  now 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters.  Upon  hearing  this  news,  George  Washington  Blue  was  dis¬ 
gusted  and  tired  after  his  fruitless  horseback  ride  and  he  rode  home  with  his 
big  "Sombrero"  pulled  down  low. 
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George  Washington  Blue  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  sold  their  farm  located 
at  43rd  and  Illinois  Streets  to  Mr.  Calvin  Darnell,  who  turned  the  farm  into 
a  Sheep  Farm.  He  had  a  large  signboard  erected  on  the  front  of  the  farm  ad¬ 
vertising  the  sheep. 

George  William  Blue  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  (my  grandparents)  bought  the 
farm  in  1882  from  Mr.  Darnell.  In  later  years  in  reading  the  abstract  of  this 
farm,  it  was  quite  confusing  as  the  records  showed  that  this  farm  was  recorded 
George  W.  and  Catherine  Blue  as  woners  at  different  dates.  Both  of  the  men 
had  the  same  first  and  last  names  as  well  as  their  wives  had  the  came  first 
names.  But  the  men  had  different  middle  names.  I  think  this  is  a  very  unusual 
coincidence  as  in  all  the  abstracts  I  have  read  I  never  heard  of  anything  so 
interesting  as  this. 


William  G.  Blue  was  bom  in  1825  and  died  in  1858.  His  wife  was  Sarah  and 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Ruark  who  owned  a  farm  located  on  33th  from  Blule- 
vard  Place  and  east  on  Illinois  Street.  Samuel  Ruark  deeded  part  of  his  farm  to 
the  Mapleton  Methodist  Church.  A  small  burial  plot  was  on  the  farm  of  Samuel 
Ruark  at  39th  and  Boulevard  Place.  Sarah  expressed  the  desire  that  after  her 
death  she  would  be  buried  in  her  father’s  burial  plot.  So  when  she  died,  her 
remains  were  buried  there. 

The  Indianapolis  Street  Railway  Company  in  1912  changed  their  route  from 
going  west  on  38th  Street  to  Rookwood  Ave.  The  new  route  came  up  Boulevard 
Place  from  3^th  Street  to  42nd  Street  and  turned  west  to  Fairview  Park  which  is 

now  Butler  University. 

Since  this  route  run  over  the  burial  plot  where  Sarah  was  buried,  the  re_- 
atives  had  a  discussion  and  decided  to  leave  Sarah's  remains  where  she  was  bur¬ 
ied  and  not  moved  to  another  cemetery. 

The  Indianapolis  Street  Railway  Comoany  had  to  dig  a  deeper  grave  and  lower 
the  casket  of  Sarah  before  the  Street  Car  tracks  could  be  laid. 

My  Uncle  Irving  Blue  who  worked  in  the  main  downtown  Post  Office  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  used  to  ride  to  work  on  the  street  car  to  work,  and  very  often  he 
would  think  of  the  Street  Car  running  over  his  Aunt  Sarah’s  grave. 

The  Ruark  burial  plot  became  neglected  when  the  Street  Railway  Company 
re-routed  the  tracks  and  some  of  the  tombstones  had  fallen  down. 

Bent  Bailey,  who  owned  a  Confectionery  Store  in  Mapleton,  used  one  of  the 
grave  tombstones,  that  was  in  a  ’’scroll"  shape,  to  roll  out  Fondant  Candy, 
course  the  tombstone  was  carefully  scrubbed  good  before  it  was  used. 


Monte  Blue,  the  noted  movie  star  in  Hollywood,  California,  was  the  grandson 
of  Gerard  Blue.  Monte  is  the  stage  name  he  uses  and  his  real  name  is  Gerard 
Blue.  His  daughter  took  nurses  training  in  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Indiana. 

Benjamin  Blue-  --------------------  -Hannah  Hoagland  olue 

Bom  1813  -  Died  1882  -  Married  1837  Born  1818  -  Died  1872 

Benjamin  Blue  was  born  in  Dearborn  County,  Indiana,  and  moved  to  Indiana¬ 
polis  in  1833«  Hannah  Hoagland  Blue  was  bom  in  Indianapolis.  After  the  aeath 
of  Hannah  Blue  in  1872,  Benjamin  Blue  married  a  Mrs.  Armentrout,  a  widow,  who 
lived  at  30th  and  Illinois  Street. 

The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Blue  are  as  follows: 

URIAH  BLUB  -  Born  1839  -  Died  1915*  Hurried  in  Zionsville,  Indiana. 

AMANDA  BLUE  -  Born  1840  -  Died,  Dec.  1918  in  Oklahoma,  while  visiting  her 
brother  Frank.  Her  remains  were  brought  back  to  Indianapolis  and  buried  in  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Samuel  Houston  Mcllvain  and  they 
lived  near  49th  and  Central  Ave.  Amanda  reared  Edwin  F.  Blue,  who  was  a  son  of 
Peter  Blue,  a  brother  of  Amanda.  She  also  reared  Flora  Gerard  Haverstick,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Gerard,  son  of  Rachel,  Brother  William. 

GEORGS  WILLIAM  BLITS  -  Born  April  8,  1842  -  Died  May  16,  1925.  (He  is  my 
grandfather  so  I  will  have  a  lot  to  write  about  him  and  my  Grandmother,  Catherine 
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Kelleher  Blue.) 

PITER  BLUE  -  Born  1845  -  Died  1870.  His  son  was  Edvdn  Blue  and  reared  by 
AMANDA  MCILVAIN.  He  died  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1959. 

MARY  BLUE  -  Born  1844  -  Died  1908.  She  married  Sanford  Pedigo  and  they 
had  four  children,  ELLA,  AMOS,  CARRIE,  CHARLIE.  My  grandfather,  GEORGE  WILLIAM 
BLUE,  went  security  on  note  for  AMOS  so  he  could  get  started  in  the  grocery 
business.  AMOS  was  very  successful  and  owned  a  large  grocery  store  near  College 
Ave.  and  54th  Street. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BLUE  -  Born  1850  -  Died  1924  in  Cherokee,  Oklahoma. 

FRANK  vent  west  and  when  they  had  the  "Cherokee  Strip  of  Land,"  he  lined  up 
with  many  other  riders  and  they  made  a  mid  dash  on  their  horses  arid  FRANK 
secured  his  land  in  Oklahoma.  He  married  and  the  father  of  several  children. 

His  daughter,  Hannah,  recently  made  a  visit  in  Indianapolis  and  she  now  lives  in 
Colorado. 

PERRY  BLUE  -»  Born  1854  -  Died  1881.  He  married  Almira  Long  and  their  child¬ 
ren  were  Gertie  and  Raleigh.  Mr.  Rhoades  married  Gertie  and  their  three  sons 
names  are  Clarence,  Perry,  Eddie.  Clarence  Rhoades  lives  on  a  farm  near  White- 
land,  Ind.  His  son,  Buddy,  attended  the  Whiteland  school  for  the  first  time  in 
his  freshman  year.  My  daughter,  Marian,  had  attended  the  Whiteland  school  from 
the  first  grade  till  she  graduated  from  High  School  in  1951*  The  first  day 
Buddy  Rhoades  attended  school,  he  came  up  to  Marian  and  told  her  that  he  was  her 
"cousin."  She  immediately  told  him,  "he  was  not."  As  soon  as  she  returned 
home  from  school,  she  asked  me  if  she  was  related  to  Buddy  Rhoades.  After  she 
told  me  that  he  said  his  father’s  name  was  Clarence,  and  his  grandmother’s  name 
was  Gertie,  I  was  able  to  piece  the  distant  relationship.  Later  on  Buddy  Rhoades 
married  Doris  Lasiter,  a  classmate  of  Marian's  at  theMethodist  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing.  They  have  two  daughters  and  did  live  on  farm  as  tenants,  owned  by 
my  husband’s  mother  2  miles  west  of  Whiteland,  Indiana,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Cones. 


Benjamin  and  Hannah  Blue  lived  on  a  farm  which  is  the  North  West  part  of 
42nd  and  Boulevard  Place.  George  William  Blue  was  born  there.  In  1849  they 
moved  to  what  is  now  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  and  near  the  under-pass.  Hannah  used 
to  boil  her  wash  water  in  the  swamp  land  which  is  now  Maple  Road  Boulevard. 

There  was  a  nursery  on  the  hill  south  of  there  and  it  was  called  "Strawberry 
Hill,"  and  is  now  the  highest  part  of  Crown  Hill  Cemetery.  The  noted  Hoosier 
poet,  James  Whitcombe  Riley,  is  buried  there  now.  George  William  Blue  walked 
to  school  at  the  South  East  cornr  of  North-Western  Ave.  and  30th  Street  when 
he  was  a  lad. 

Benjamin  Blue  and  his  family  moved  to  (what  is  now)  the  Campus  of  Butler 
University  and  lived  in  a  house  where  Jordan  Hall  now  stands.  In  1862  Benjamin 
Blue  built  a  beautiful  new  home  where  "The  Men's  Union  Building"  was  located 
at  Butler  University.  My  grandfather,  George  William  Blue,  and  the  son  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Hannah  Blue  attended  school  at  46th  Street  and  Central  Ave.  There  was 
a  "Toll  Gate"  on  the  South  West  comer  and  Mr.  Cook  operated  the  "Gate."  The 
school  was  #  6  and  the  teacher  was  Miss  Catherine  Kelleher.  She  corrected  George 
William  Blue  one  time  for  slovenly  dragging  his  feet  across  the  school  room? 
floor.  Later  on  George  William  Blue  married  Catherine  Kelleher  and  they  had 
many  laughs  about  her  correcting  him. 

Benjamin  Blue  was  a  very  successful  grain  and  stock  farmer. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE - CATHERINE  KILLEF'R  BLUE 

Bom  April  8,  1842  -  Died^May  l6,  1925  Born  Sept.  10,  1838  -  Died  Feb.  13, 1883 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  married  CATHERINE  KELLEHER  on  New  Year's  Eve  1865. 

To  this  union  were  born  nine  children  whose  names  are: 

FLORENCE  'ELLEN  BLUE  -  Bom  Nov.  19,  18 66  -  Died  July  6,  1931  .(My  devoted 
Mother.) 

WILLIAM  BLUE  -  Born  Oct.  7,  1867  -  Died  Oct.  8,  1867 .  He  was  buried  in  the 
Mania ton  Methodist  Church  Cemetery. 

ALFORD  FORREST  BLUE  -  Bom  Jan.  20,  1869  -  Died  Nov.  7,  1876.  Called  Freddie. 
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GEORGE  ANNA  BLUE  -  Born  Aug.  1?,  1870  -  Died  July  21,  1899*  Anna  was  a 
beautiful  young  school  teacher.  Her  mother  wrote  this  poem  in  her  album  just  a 
short  while  before  she,  (Catherine  Blue)  died.  It  reads  as  follows: 

THOU  CAN1 ST  NOT  CHANGE  ONE  LITTLE  DROP, 

THAT  HEAVEN  Hi'vD  MIXED  FOR  THEE, 

HOWEVER  BITTER  BE  THE  CUP, 

IT  IL'.Y  T23Y  HEALING  BE, 

AND  IN  ITS  DREGS  THEY  SWEETEST  HOPE, 

THY  SOUL  aT  L. ST  MAY  SEE. 

"MAMA  " . 

IVA  MAE  BLUE  -  Born  May  26,  18?2  -  Died  Sept.  2,  1873.  Iva  took  very  sick 
suddenly  and  her  mother  ran  to  the  back  yard  and  rang  the  dinner  bell  to  sound 
a  note  of  alarm  to  her  husband  George,  who  was  down  fishing  by  the  canal.  He 
knew  his  wife  only  rang  the  dinner  bell  at  meal  time  or  when  emergencies  came 
up,  and  he  ran  over  a  mile  home.  My  Uncle  Irving  Blue  has  this  sane  dinner 
bell  which  was  his  mother ' sschool  bell  hanging  on  his  garage.  It  has  been  a 
custom  for  years  for  Irving  Blue  to  ring  this  same  bell  early  on  Christmas  mom 
to  awaken  his  family  to  arise  and  receive  their  Christmas  gifts. 

JOSEPHINE  BLUE  -  Born  Aoril  16,  1875  -  Died  June  7,  1875. 

EVA  MAY  BLUE  -  Born  June  13,  1876.  Eva  had  the  honor  of  being  able  to  re¬ 
peat  word  for  wTord  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when  she  was  a  student 
at  Shortridge  High  School.  Her  teacher  was  Miss  Laura  Donnon.  Eva  won  this 
honor  over  several  other  classes.  Eva  married  BRUCE  V.  BLACK,  and  he  is  a  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Divinity.  For  over  thirty  years  he  vras  minister  of  WILSHIRE  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  This  devoted  couple  have  enjoyed  living  in 
Los  Angeles  for  about  forty-five  years.  Aunt  Eva  is  so  queenly  looking,  and 
Uncle  Bruce  is  always  so  helpful,  kind  and  understanding  with  everyone.  They 
have  been  especially  thoughtful  to  all  my  family.  May  GOD  continue  to  bless 
both  of  them. 

IRVING  PORTER  BLUE  -  Born  16,  187 8.  He  married  Beulah  Snyder  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Schuyler  and  Sherwood  Blue.  He  is  retired  now, 
and  enjoys  raising  choice  raspberries  and  strawberries  and  his  hobby  is  ohoto- 
graphy.  He  is  especially  gifted  in  writing  poetry  and  has  a  book  published  with 
some  of  his  interesting  poems.  The  title  of  his  book  is,  !,Turn  Low  The  Lights." 
Most  of  his  adult  life  was  occupied  in  the  Main  Post  Office  in  Indianapolis  in 
the  Register  Mail  Department.  I  always  called  him  Uncle  Bud  and  I  ewe  a  lot  of 
thanks  to  him  in  giving  a  great  deal  of  the  Blue  history  to  me,  and  I  have  tried 
to  take  down  notes  over  the  telephone  and  if  I  have  made  any  mistakes,  it  vras 
unintentional. 

UlRY  JOSEPHINE  BLUE  -  Born  April  19,  1881  -  Died  April,  1930.  Aunt  Jo 
was  a  maiden  lady  and  quite  jolly  and  loved  to  read  books,  and  enjoyed  fine 
arts.  She  lived  in  an  apartment  at  29th  and  Illionis  St.  for  many  years  and 
later  moved  to  an  apartment  at  33^d  and  Capitol  Ave.  I  was  living  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  when  she  died. 


CATHERINE  BLUE  died  in  1883,  and  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE f  married  in  1884  to 
Susan  Gray,  who  was  born  in  Madison,  Indiana,  Oct.  1847.  She  lived  in  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  her  brother  was  Dr.  Gray.  She  made  several  calls  with  him  when  he 
called  on  Catherine  Blue  during  her  last  illness.  To  this  union  was  born  one 
daughter  named  Kellen  Bissett  Blue.  She  was  born  March  12,  1888,  died  Nov.  1957. 
Helen  married  Maurice  Bleiweiss  and  they  had  two  children  -  George  William  and 
Helen  Elizabeth.  They  lived  in  the  Blue  home  until  about  1918  and  they  moved  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  later  to  Rocky  River,  Ohio.  They  had  the  name  of  Bleiweiss 
changed  to  Blye. 


GEORGE  1JILLIAM  BLUE  built  a  small  house  near  Sunset  Ave.  and  46th  Street, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1865  he  went  on  horseback  to  get  his  bride,  Catherine. 

She  was  very  happy  as  the  school  term  had  just  finished  and  she  had  received 
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her  pay.  In  those  days  the  teachers  were  paid  "quarterly",  not  by  week  or  month, 
and  she 'received  about  $100.00.  After  the  long  ride  on  horseback  uo  her  new 
little  home,  she  noticed  she  had  lost  her  purse  with  all  her  money.  They  re¬ 
tracted  all  the  way  back  to  the  school,  but  were  not  able  to  find  it.  The  name 
of  the  school  was  Pleasant  View,  and  it  was  located  near  Crow’s  Nest  on  Hoover 

Road  and  64th  Street.  ^  ^  .  ,  ,  , 

G©or§0  and  Catherine  vJ3.nt©d  "to  00  fruit  fs.nu^rs  !insuc:cid  grain  snc.  s  ~cck 

farming.  Since  it  took  time  for  fruit  trees  to  grow,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  cash  crops  such  as  stravjoerraes ,  raspberries,  currants  and  caooage  P-tanxs. 

The  Everett  Seed  Store  bought  their  cabbage  seeds  and  advertised  it  in  their 
Seed  Catalogue.  The  Hobbs  Nursery  at  Bridgeport,  Ind. ,  oought  Currant  Stock  as 
all  the  plants  were  superb  and  w^ere  called  Pamona  Currants.  At  one  time  they 
called  their  farm,  "Pamona  Place." 

.  GEORGS  WILLI.  14  BLUE  had  what  was  called  a  "green  thumb",  and  he  was  very 
successful  in  every  crop  he  planted. 

In  1882  GEORGE  and  CATHERINE  and  their  children  moved  into  a  nice  iarge^ 
home  at  43rd  and  Illinois  Street.  They  owned  a  rectangle  shape  farm  from  Ill¬ 
inois  Street  to  Sunset  Ave.  between  43rd  and  44th  Street  of  about  xorty  acres, 
ten  acres  south  of  43rd  Street  which  went  back  to  Boulevard  Place  and  ten  acres 
on  46th  Street  extending  from  Hinslcy  Ave.  to  Sunset  -ve.  ..Iso  they  rented 
ten  acres  on  43rd  Street  from  Meridian  St.  to  Illinois  Street  which  was  put  in 
strawberry  plants.  They  also  owned  ten  acres  at  46th  and  Boulevard  Place.  They 

had  many  fruit  trees  and  at  one  time  3»J00  pear  trees. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  had  two  large  barns  on  his  farm  and  one  barn  was  used 
to  store  the  tools,  wagons,  buggy,  surrey  and  also  had  stalls  for  the  three 
horses  and  cow.  The  other  large  "Bank  Barn"  was  nearer  to  the  house  ana  a  horse 
and  wagon  could  drive  up  to  the  second  floor  where  there  was  storage  space  -or 
the  berry  boxes  and  crates.  A  room  was  partitioned  off  where  the  oerry  coxes 
were  assembled  on  a  machine.  Mr.  Treeon,  a  cripple,^  worked  many  years  on  tr.is 
stapling  machine  to  assemble  the  boxes.  The  first  floor  had  several  CC-G  So01~  ■ 
age  rooms,  and  the  heavy  doors  were  about  twelve  inches  thick.  There  were  oar- 
rels  of  pears,  apples,  turnips  and  potatoes  stored  for  the  winter.  Craves  o 
berries  were  olaced  there  in  the  hot  summer  time  before  they  were  snippea  to 
various  cities.  Berry  pickers  flocked  to  the  farm  to  pick  strawberries,^^:- 
rants,  red  and  black  raspberries.  Joe  Phillips  lived  in  a  room  adjoining  n 
Blue  home  and  he  supervised  the  berry  pickers  so  the  berries  were  ^over¬ 
looked  or  crushed  in  the  picking.  Many  of  the  pickers  returned  y^ar  ax oer  year 
to  the  George  Blue  Berry  Farm.  Joe  Phillips  hauled  some  of  ne  ± 
town  to  the  train  station  by  horse  and  wagon  for  shipment  to  New  York  G-se" 

where.  Most  of  the  berries  were  sold  from  the  oerry  sheas  wmch  were  on  aif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  farm.  People  would  drive  many  miles  to  buy  the  choice ^ fruit. 

CATHERINE  BLUE  only  lived  one  year  in  her  nice  home  on  this  farm  out  m 
was  through  her  encouragement  and  hard  work  that  her  husband,  George,  was  so 
successful.  Her  life  was  hard  and  sometimes  sad  as  she  taught  school  un.ii 
she  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  suffered  in  childbirth  rune  tunes .saw  .he  sick 
ness  and  death  of  four  of  her  children,  and  died  at  tre  age  (7S  Zdno-  ' 

Eer  memory  will  be  remembered  from  generation  on  aown  as  a  g  '  ‘  .  , 

ther.  She  was  always  a  very  religious  woman,  and  each  Sunday  she  nad  h-r  fa.  i  J 
washed  and  dressed  to  ride  in  a  Spring  Wagon  many  miles  over  rough  roads  so 
they  could  attend  services  at  the  Mapleton  Methodist  Church.  Catherine  Blue  ..as 
not  rich  in  worldly  goods,  but  oh  what  a  wonderful  eternal  a-®  ■ 

FLORENCE  ELLEN  BLUE  was  sixteen  years  old  when  her  mother,  Catherine 
died,  and  she  was  called  "The  Little  Mother"  as  she  tried  .0  shoulder  t,.^  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  children,  cooking,  household  chores,  beside^  ooing  a-1  tne 
sewing  for  the  family.  She  even  made  the  shirts  for  her  father  and  brother, 

Irving. 


. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  needed  the  companionship  of  a  wife  after  the  death'  of 
CATHERINE  so  he  went  a  courting  on  Miss  Susan  Gray.  While  he  was  gone  at  night, 
FLORENCE  would  gather  all  the  children  and  lock  themselves  in  a  small  bedroom 
downstairs.  All  the  girls  slept  on  the  bed,  and  she  would  sing  and  rock  Ir¬ 
ving  to  sleep.  She  then  placed  him  in  a  large  clothes  basket  to  sleep  and  wait 
for  their  father  to  return  home.  Some  nights  they  thought  they  heard  weird 
noises,  but  usually  it  was  the  noise  of  squeaky  window  shutters.  The  children 
were  always  happy  when  their  father  returned  home  as  they  felt  safe  and  could 
go  upstairs  and  sleep  in  their  own  beds.  Some  of  the  songs  that  FLORENCE  sang 
to  the  children  were,  "Grandfather ‘ s  Clock,"  "Can  You  Bake  A  Cherry  Pie,  Billy 
Boy?",  and  "I  Wish  I  Was  Single  Again." 

A  year  after  the  death  of  Catherine  Blue,  the  marriage  of  George  William 
Blue  and  Susan  Gray  took  place. 


talking 
S temple  immedi- 


FLORENCE  and  ANNA  BLUE  went  to  the  annual  "Get  To  G-ether"  which  vTas  held 
each  year  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  on  34th  Street  between  Illinois  Street 
and  Boulevard  Place.  People  came  from  miles  around  with  well  filled  baskets 
for  the  dinner.  On  the  vTay  down  there  they  met  old  man  "Stemple"  an  ancient 
and  antique  man,  and  gave  him  a  ride  in  their  buggy  to  the  "Get  To  Gether." 

When  they  arrived,  Mr.  Stemple  noticed  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Baker 
to  her  lover,  George  Long,  which  she  was  forbidden  to  do.  M] 
ately  took  the  responsibility  to  dash  down  to  Mr.  Baker's  Home  and  relate  to 
him  that  the  couple  were  together  again.  Mr.  Baker  rushed  up  and  shot  George 
Long,  dropped  his  revolver  and  started  to  run  for  home.  To  the  surprise  of 
everyone,  George  Long  picked  up  the  revolver  and  shot  and  instantly  killed  Mr. 
Baker.  There  was  confusion  everywhere,  and  Florence  and  Anna  returned  home  and 
wished  they  had  not  given  Mr.  Stemple  the  ride  and  maybe  this  awful  tragedy 
could  have  been  averted.  George  Long  had  a  sister  named  Almira,  and  she  mar¬ 
ried  Perry  Blue,  a  brother  of  George  William  Blue.  Almira  Long  Blue  was  the 
grandmother  of  Clarence  and  Perry  Rhoades. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  sold  ten  acres  on  46th  St.  between  Sunset  Ave.  and 
Hinsley  Ave.  in  1894  to  Mr.  John  Shidelar,  and  he  bought  another  ten  acres  on 
Boulevard  Place  from  46th  St.  to  49th  St.  so  he  owned  sixty  acres  of  land  rent¬ 
ed  ten  acres,  making  seventy  acres  in  berries  and  fruit. 

GEORGS  WILLIAM  BLUE  sold  the  East  half  of  his  ten  acres  located  at  the 
South  West  corner  of  Illinois  St.  and  43rd  St.  in  1901  to  Mr.  Washington  Dye, 
a  broker  at  the  Stock  yards.  Then  he  gave  the  West  half  which  consisted  of 
five  acres  from  Capitol  Ave.  to  Boulevard  Place  to  his  children  by  CATHERINE 
BLUE,  who  were  FLORENCE,  EVA,  IRVING,  JOSEPHINE.  Then  he  gave  to  HELEN,  daugh¬ 
ter  by  Susan  Blue  a  share  of  land  on  the  North  side  of  43rd  Street. 

In  1902  Irving  and  Beulah  and  John  and  Florence  Ellen  Blue  Sanders  built 
identical  homes  on  their  lots  on  Boulevard  Place.  The  homes  had  seven  rooms, 
three  bedrooms  and  bath  were  upstairs  and  four  large  rooms  downstairs .  I  was 
born  and  married  in  this  nice  home  at  4239  Boulevard  Place. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  had  an  auction  sale  of  all  his  farm  tools  on  Dec.  14, 
1916,  and  few  people  came  as  it  was  a  bitter  cold  day.  Everything  sold  cheap 
and  a  wagon  sold  for  $50.00  that  he  had  paid  $150.00  a  short  time  before. 

GEORGS  WILLIAM  BLUE  sold  his  farm  to  Ralph  Goldrick  Company,  and  it  wTas 
divided  into  lots,  and  the  addition  was  platted  "Beverly  Heights."  Wide 
streets  and  beautiful  homes  were  built. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  had  his  farm  house  torn  down  and  an  expensive  twelve 
room  buff  brick  home  and  sun-parlor  and  portico  wTere  built  on  the  siue.  A  three 
car  garage  and  winding  front  and  rear  drive-way  made  a  very  pretentious  appear¬ 
ance. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  and  his  wife,  Susan,  and  their  daughter,  Helen  Blei- 
weiss,  and  family  lived  in  this  lovely  home  for  several  years.  Then  Maurice 


. 
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and  Helen  and  children  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  and  Susan  BLUE  realized  this  large  home  was  too  large  for 
them  to  live  in  by  themselves  so  they  rented  the  home.  (After  their  death  the 
house  was  sold.)  They  spent  the  winters  in  California  with  Eva  and  Bruce 
Black  and  returned  in  the  summers  to  visit  in  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland  with 
relatives. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  died  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  16,  1925,  at  the  home  of 
Eva  and  Bruce  Black.  His  funeral  was  held  in  thehome  of  his  daughter,  Florence, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  Grown  Hill  Cemetery  beside  his  wife  CATHERINE. 

Susan  Blue  died  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Helen,  in  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 
Her  funeral  was  held  in  the  home  of  Irving  Blue,  and  she  was  buried  one  day  be¬ 
fore  her  80th  birthday  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 


"CATHERINE  KELLEKER  FAMILY" 


JOHN  KELLEHER,  birthplace  was  County  of  Cork,  Ireland.  He  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Irish  Rebellion.  June  26,  1798,  Captain  John  Kelleher  led  his  troops  in 
the  Battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  Wexford  County,  Ireland.  (Refer  to  Irish  Rebellion 
in  Encyclopedias.) 


t>  <.  >—rpT 
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JOHN  XELLEI-TER  and  his  wife  had  three  sons  whose  names  were :  DAVID, 

•CLLLIAN.  In  1825,  David  and  Daniel  came  uo  the  United  States  each  carrying 
sacks  of  gold,  and  they  both  bought  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  WILLIAM  KELLEKER 
atayed  at  home  to  care  for  his  parents,  but  his  son,  DANIEL,  came  to  this 
country,  and  settled  in  Utah.  He  became  very  wealthy  and  at  his  death  he  did 
not  have  any  heirs  that  claimed  his  estate  so  under  the  statue  of  limitation, 
the  State  of  Utah  claimed  it  all.  Later  on  some  of  the  relatives  heard  of  this 
but  were  unable  to  claim  any  of  the  estate  asthe  time  required  to  show  relation¬ 
ship  had  passed. 


DAVID  KELLEHER  married  ANNA  MCKENZIE  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
this  union  were  born  seven  children.  There  names  were: 

JOHN  KELLEHZR. 

WILLIAM  KELLEHER. 

DAVID  KELLEHER. 

LIZZIE  KELLEHER. 

MAGGIE  KELLEHER. 

MARY  ICELLEHER. 

CATHERINE  KELLEHER,  who  was  born  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania  on  Sept.  10,  I838. 


DAVID  KELLEKER  was  a  shoemaker,  and  when  he  and  his  family  moved  to  In¬ 
dianapolis,  he  had  his  shop  in  his  home  located  on  the  West  side  of  West  Street 
just  North  of  McCarty  Street.  Later  they  moved  to  Illinois  Street  and  12th 
Street.  He  had  his  shop  in  this  home  also. 

The  sons  oF  DaVID  and  ANNA  KELLEHER  worked  on  the  Catholic  Church  and 
School  located  on  Meridian  Street  and  13th  Street. 

ANNA  KELLEHER  and  her  daughters  were  always  busy  sewing  and  almost  worked 
their  fingers  to  the  bone,  and  the  Catholic  Priest  would  take  all  their  money 
they  received  from  sewing. 

The  KELLEHER  family  were  all  devout  Catholics,  but  CATHERINE  became  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  unfairness  of  the  Priest  and  their  belief,  and  she  left  xhe 
Catholic  Church  and  later  became  a  M  TT-'CDIST.  AMEN. 

DAVID  and  ANNA  KELLEHER  were  buried  in  the  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  on  South 
Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ANNA  ICELLEHER * s  funeral  was  held  in  the 
ST.  JOHN  Church  on  South  Capitol  Ave. 


CATHERINE  KELLEHER  married  GEORGE  WM.  BLUE.  Prominent  Fruit  Farmer. 

MARY  KELLEHER  married  ISAAC  PORTER.  Owned  a  Hardward  Store  in  Frankfort, Ind. 
LIZZIE  KELLEHER  married  PERRY  THOMPSON.  Lawyer  in  Tipton,  Ind. 

MAGGIE  ICELLEHER  married  twice.  She  was  killed  in  a  lightening  storm. 


DAVID  KELLEHER  operated  a  Barber  Shop  in  Cat&lina  Island.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Soldiers  Cemetery  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

JOHN  KELLEHER  lived  to  an  old  age  and  long  nursed  a  grievance  of  an  es¬ 
tate  of  the  un-deserved  Catholic  Church.  'In  1916,  he  showed  residence  in  Watt, 

California. 


Catherine  Kelleher,  Mother  was  Anna  McKenzie,  before  her  marriage  to 
David  Kelleher.  Anna*s  father  was  a  Blacksmith  in  Scotland,  and  he  operated 
twelve  forges.  Anna  had  two  brothers,  William  and  Samuel  McKenzie,  and  they 
were  left  orphans.  They  were  reared  by  an  Uncle  William  Dunn. 

Samuel  McKenzie  was  a  Captain  in  the  Mexican  War  in  1346  and  1847.  He 
lived  in  Shelbyville,  Indiana,  and  his  daughter,  Amelia,  was  a  Language  teacher 
in  Shortridge  High  School  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


One  interesting  note  regarding  Catherine  Kelleher  Blue  and  her  sister, 

Mary  Jane  Kelleher  Porter,  is  rather  unique. 

Catherine  Kelleher  married  George  William  Blue,  and  she  was  a  sister  of 
Mary  Jane  Kelleher  Porter.  Catherine  Kelleher  Blue  was  the  mother  of  Florence 
Ellen  Blue,  my  mother,  Florence  married  C.  J„  Sanders, 

Mary  Jane  Kelleher  married  Isaac  Porter,  and  he  was  a  brother  of  Fidelia 
Porter  Sanders. 

Fidelia  Porter  Sanders  was  the  mother  of  C.  J.  Sanders,  my  father.  At  the 
age  of  15  years  C.  J.  Sanders  lived  with  Isaac  and  Mary  Porter  until  adulthood 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

C.  J.  Sanders  and  Florence  Ellen  Blue  Sanders  were  both  the  exactly  same 
age  as  they  were  born  November  19,  1866.  This  is  very  unusual  for  a  husband 
and  wife  to  have  both  birthdays  on  the  same  date. 


Catherine  Kelleher  Blue  and  her  sister,  Mary  Jane  Kelleher  Porter,  each 
gave  birth  to  daughters  on  August  17. 

George  Anna  Blue  was  born  August  17,  1870. 

Jesse  Porter  was  born  August  17,  I878. 


Jesse  Porter  Married  Ralph  Hurlbert,  and  they  had  two  daughters,  Jean  and 
Mary  ,  and  lived  in  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

Isaac  Porter  and  his  son-in-law  jointly  owned  a  large  Hardware  Store  on 
the  town  square  in  Frankfort,  Indiana.  The  Porter- Hurlbert  Hardware  Store. 

I  can  remember  many  happy  vacations  spent  in  their  homes. 

"SANDERS  GENEALOGY" 


JOHN  SANDERS 

Bom  1798  -  Died  Feb.  5,  1864 

JOHN  and  SARAH  SANDERS  lived  in  STAKE, 
COUNTY,  ENGLAND. 


Sarah  Smith  Sanders 
Dates  Unknown 

UPON  TRENT,  LONDON,  STAFFORDSHIRE 


To  this  union  were  born  eight  children, four'  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
sons  names  we re:  CHARLES,  JOHN,  GEORGE,  THOMAS.  I  do  not  know  the  daughters 
names.  CHARLES  came  to  AMERICA  in  1850  and  his  brothers  left  ENGLAND  and  came 
to  the  UNITED  STATES  later. 


CHARLES  SANDERS  FI DELLA  PORTER  SANDERS 

Born  Sept.  11,  1829  -  Died  March  4,  1910  —  Born  Feb.  20,  1837,  Died  Jan. 11, 1913 

Married  Feb.  22,  1857,  TROY,  INDIANA. 

CHARLES  SANDERS  was  born  in  STAKE,  UPON  TRENT,  LONDON,  STAFFORDSHIRE  COUNTY, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND.  He  came  to  AMERICA  in  I85O  and  then  soon  afterwards  came  to 
TROY,  INDIANA  He  met  and  married  FIDELLIA  PORTER  in  TROY.  FIEDLLA  PORTER 
HAD  three  brothers,  ISA/.C,  EDVARD,  ROBERT.  Also  a  sister  JOSEPHINE,  who  mar¬ 
ried  CHARLIE  SMITH  JACKSON.  FIDELLA  PORTER *s  Darents  were  WALKER  and  ELIZABETH 


. 
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(ALLEN)  PORTER. 

CHARL  S  and  FIDELLA  SANDERS  had  eight  children  and  their  names  are: 

CLARENCE  SANDERS  -  Born  Feb.  8,  1858,  Ohio  County,  Ind. ,  Died  April  27, 

1880. 

SARRAF  SANDERS  SMITH  -  Born  Jan.  4,  1861,  Died  Nov.  18,  1931.  SARRAK  mar¬ 
ried  JIM.  SMITH  and  they  had  eight  children  and  all  are  still  living  at  this 
time.  Their  ages  range  from  59  years  to  79  years.  Their  names  are  DELLA  SMITH 
TAYLOR,  ELLA  SMITH  TAYLOR,  CHARLIE  SMITH,  ELLIS  SMITH,  ELIZABETH  SMITH  SANDER- 
FUR,  EVALYN  SMITH  COX,  FANNIE  MAY  SMITH  TAYLOR,  HERB  SMITH. 

MARY  SANDERS  TAYLOR  -  Born  Feb.  6,  1863,  Died,  Jan.  12,  1941.  MARY  was 
bom  in  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND.,  and  she  married  C.J.  TAYLOR,  and  they  had  three 
children  vhose  names  are:  FLEMON,  GEORGE,  AND  FLOY  TAYLOR  BECK. 

CHARLES  JOHN  SANDERS,  Born  Nov.  19,  1866,  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA  Married 
"FLORENCE  BLUE,  Dec.  1900  in  INDIANAPOLIS.  They  were  the  parents  of 'two  daught¬ 
ers,  FLORENCE  BLUE  SANDERS  AMD  MARIAN  EVANGELINE  SANDERS.  He  died  Oct.  23, 

1949.  (I  will  go  into  detail  later  as  he  is  my  father.) 

GEORGE  SANDERS,  Born  July  29,  1868,  TROY,  IND.,  Died  April  14,  1935  in 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  He  had  six  children:  MARVIN  SANDERS  died  Jan.  3,  1956  in  HAWAII. 
BERT  SANDERS  IN  MICHIGAN:  VIRGINIA  SANDERS,  ST.  LOUIS:  CHARLIE  SANDERS,  ST. 
LOUIS:  DORIS  SANDERS,  ST.  LOUIS:  GEORG'  SANDERS,  JR.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

THOMAS  SANDERS,  born  Mar.  14,  1870,  IN  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND.,  Died  in  May  21, 
1889  in  EVANSVILLE,  IND.  He  had  two  daughters,  ALICE  SANDERS  LYKE,  a  widowed 
nurse  at  MATTOON,  ILLINOIS.  GRAC .  SANDERS  TURNER,  married  Dr.  TURNER,  and  lives 
near  LEXINGTON,  KY. ,  and  is  a  graduate  nurse  and  head  of  the  staff  as  an  in¬ 
structor  of  nurses  in  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

FANNIE  SANDERS  MILLER,  born  April  9,  1376,  in  OHIO  COUNTY,  KY.  She  mar¬ 
ried  JAMES  HOWARD  and  they  had  three  children.  MARY  FANNIE  HOWARD  ROGERS,  who 
has  been  so  kind  to  give  me  the  SANDERS  GSN  ALOGY.  M05E  SANDERS  HOWARD,  and 
DAMIE  MAY  HOWARD  LEACH. 

CHARLES  and  FIDELLA  SANDERS  lived  in  TROY,  INDIANA,  for  several  years  and 


then  they  moved  to  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA. 


CHARLES  was  a 


POTTER  and  made  dishes 


and  owned  his  own  Pottery.  In  1871,  they  moved  to  BEAVER  DAM,  ICY.,  AND  HE 
raised  fruit  and  tobacco  to  market.  CHARLES  was  always  interested  in  being  a 
doctor  but  with  his  large  family  and  meager  income,  he  was  unable  to  fulfill 
this  ambition.  He  studied  and  was  very  successful  in  relieving  the  sick  and 
suffering  and  helped  many  folk  in  regaining  their  health.  A  scarcity  in  Ky. 
was  medicines  and  doctors,  and  CHARLES  knew  of  the  herbs  that  cured  many  ill¬ 
nesses. 

CHARLES  and  FIDELLA  SANDERS  son,  CHARLES  JOHN,  visited  his  Uncle  IKE  and 
Aunt  MARY  PORTER,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  and  liked  it  so  well  in  INDIANA¬ 
POLIS  that  he  came  to  live  with  them  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old. 

CHARLES  and  FIDELLA.  SANDERS  are  buried  in  a  well  kept  cemetery  called  THE 
BRICK  HOUSE  CEMETERY  about  six  miles  from  BEAVER  DAM,  ICY. 


SANDERS  GENEALOGY 


CHARLES  JOHN  SANDERS  FLORENCE  ELLEN  BLUE  SANDERS 

Bom  Nov.  19,  1866,  Died  Oct.  23,  1949  - Born  Nov.  19,  1866,  Died  July  6,  1931 

Married  December,  1900 

CHARLES  JOHN  SANDERS  was  born  in  TERRE  HAUTE,  INDIANA,  and  was  the  son  of 
CHARLES  and  FIDELLA  SANDERS.  They  later  moved  to  BEAVER  DAM,  ICY.,  but  when 
JOHN  was  twelve  years  old,  he  visited  in  INDIANAPOLIS,  with  his  Uncle  Ike  and 
Aunt  Mary  Porter  and  liked  it  very  much.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  came 
to  live  with  them.  IKS  AND  MARY  PORTER  were  very  happy  to  have  him  as  they  had 
three  daughters,  MAY,  JESSE,  ORA,  and  these  girls  were  like  sisters  to  JOHN. 

IKE  PORTER  was  a  Hardware  salesman  and  traveled  a  lot,  and  JOHN  was  a  big  help 
around  the  house  and  busy  on  his  paper  route.  He  later  was  a  Mail  Carrier  when 
Special  Delivery  service  was  instituted  on  September  10,  1885 .  The  first  letter 
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was  sent  as  formality  to  the  Secretary  of  The  Indiana  State  Fair.  The  second 
letter  to  Schnull  &  Craig,  a  wholesale  grocery,  on  South  Meridian  Street,  was 
delivered  by  JOHN  SANDERS.  He  was  among  the  group  of  candidates  who  took  the 
first  CIVIL  SERVICE  examination  for  work  as  a  Letter  Carrier  in  Indianapolis 
in  the  fall  of  I885.  On  March  19,  188?,  he  received  his  probationary  appoint¬ 
ment  and  was  assigned  permanently  to  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis,  R.P.O.  His  active 
service  covered  a  period  of  43  years  and  100$  in  his  entire  study  assignment. 

CHARLES  JOHN  SANDERS  ENTERED  THE  Capitol  City  Masonic  Lodge  in  March  2?, 
1894,  passed  in  November  13,  1894,  raised  in  November  20,  1894. 

CHARLES  JOHN  SANDERS  and  FLORENCE  ELLEN  BLUE  were  married  in  Dec.  1900, 
in  a  quiet  wedding  ceremony  and  moved  to  Capitol  Ave.  and  34th  Street. 

FLORENCE  ELLEN  BLUE  lived  in  her  fathers  home  at  43rd  and  Illinois  St.  be¬ 
fore  she  was  married  and  was  the  daughter  of  GEORGE  WILLIAM  and  CATHERINE  BLUE. 
She  was  sixteen  years  old  when  her  mother  died,  and  she  had  the  responsibility 
of  teing  "The  Little  Mother"  to  her  family  and  did  all  the  cooking,  sewing, 
housework,  and  care  of  the  children.  Later  on  when  GEORGE  WILLIAM  BLUE  married 
Susan  Gray  and  their  daughter  Helen  was  born,  FLORENCE  was  employed  in  the 
New  York  Store  on  East  Washington  Street  in  the  floral  department.  When  she  was 
a  young  lady,  she  was  invited  to  visit  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  who  were  friends  of  her  mother,  CATHERINE.  She  enjoyed  her  va¬ 
cation  in  the  lovely  Gray  home  and  met  many  young  people. 

CHARLES  JOHN  and  FLORENCE  SANDERS  became  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  FLOR¬ 
ENCE  BLUE  SANDERS  on  October  19,  1901  and  lived  at  34th  and  Capitol  Ave. 

In  1902  GEORGE  I\rILLIAM  BLUE  gave  each  of  his  children  a  strip  of  land  on 
his  farm  consisting  of  eight  lots  from  Boulevard  Place  to  Capitol  Ave.  The 
land  he  gave  FLORENCE  was  named  the  FLORENCE  S.  SANDERS  addition.  JOHN  and 
FLORENCE  built  a  nice  seven  room  house  on  one  of  the  lots  located  at  4239 
Boulevard  Place. 

CHARLES  JOHN  and  FLORENCE  SANDERS  became  parents  to  their  second  daughter 
on  December  22,  1903 »  who  was  named  MARIAN  EVANGELINE  SANDERS.  The  name  MARIAN 
was  selected  because  the  niece  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  was  named  MARIAN  DERRY  in 
their  honor  as  they  did  not  have  any  children.  EVANGELINE  was  taken  from  the 
poem  Evangeline  written  by  Longfellow. 

Charles  John  Sanders  was  called  John  by  his  wife,  Florence  called  him 
Papa,  but  I  called  him  C.J.  and  he  was  well  known  by  friends  and  neighbors 
and  grandchildren  as  "C.J.11  He  raised  raspberries  and  a  large  garden  on  the  lots 
on  Graceland  Ave.  and  Capitol  Ave.  and  always  had  a  well  kept  lawn  and  many 
beautiful  flowers.  When  he  was  passed  eighty  years  old,  he  had  his  garden  on 
Capitol  Ave.,  and  he  loved  to  work  in  it  and  never  left  a  foot  print  where  he 
had  hoed  each  row.  He  gave  all  the  vegetables  to  his  family  and  neighbors. 

Florence  Ellen  Blue  was  a  most  excellent  cook  and  took  great  pride  in 
baking  fancy  cakes  for  the  Indiana  State  Fair.  Some  of  her  favorite  cakes  were 
Angel  Food,  Fig,  Orange,  Marble,  but  Fruit  Cake  was  her  speciality,  and  she  in¬ 
cluded  many  choice  candied  fruits  in  the  recipe.  Even  the  judges  at  The  State 
Fair  would  buy  her  cakes  after  the  judging  and  give  her  orders  for  more.  She 
received  many  First  prizes  and  Blue  Ribbons  on  her  delicious  cakes.  She  a^so 
liked  to  do  all  kinds  of  fancy  work  and  crochetted  and  embroidered  many  beau¬ 
tiful  gifts  for  all  of  us. 

In  1909  the  family  took  a  vacation  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Thousand 
Islands  and  on  down  to  Erie,  Pa.,  to  visit  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray.  We  had  a  very 
enjoyable  time  and  the  Gray*s  were  lovely  to  us.  In  1911,  after  the  deaih  c^ 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  they  left  $500.00  in  their  Will  to  Florence  E.  Sanders,  and 
she  bought  new  furniture  for  the  Parlor,  Living,  and  Dining  rooms  with  the 


money. 

In  1913  Florence  Ellen  Sanders  was  overcome  by  the  Heat  and  she  was  quite 

ill  all  summer. 

In  1914  wc  spent  the  summer  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  out  on  the  Point  where  it 
was  cool  in  the  home  of  Uncle  Bruce  and  Aunt  Eva.  Mother  did  not  suffer  with 
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the  neat  so  much  but  was  in  bed  most  of  the  summer*.  Uncle  Bruce  was  a  minister* 
and  he  and  Aunt  Eva  had  many  trying  days  with  two  mischievous  girls  as  Florence* 
and  myself.  The  house  next  door  was  vacant,  and  the  owner  gave  Uncle  Bruce  per¬ 
mission  to  use  the  house  to  prepare  to  deliver  his  sermons.  One  day  when  Uncle 
Bruce  was  over  there  emphasizing  several  important  points  in  his  sermon  arid  his 
voice  was  quite  loud,  Florence  and  I  gathered  all  neighborhood  children  outside 
the  vacant  house  and  told  them  a  crazy  man  was  inside.  They  believed  us  as 
they  could  hear  the  loud  voice  but  were  quite  surprised  when  Uncle  Bruce  came 
out  later.  All  of  the  children  had  a  big  laugh,  but  Uncle  Bruce  was  disgusted 
with  such  nonsense.  Another  time  we  threw  sand  in  the  screen  above  his  desk 
where  he  was  writing  a  sermon.  Uncle  Bruce  and  Aunt  Sva  were  very  patient  and 
kind  to  us  when  we  both  needed  a  paddle  used  on  us. 

In  1915  we  spent  the  summer  in  Bay  View,  Michigan,  and  Mother's  health  was 
better,  and  we  took  a  house  keeper  along  to  do  the  work.  We  rented  a  house  on 
Forrest  Ave.  for  the  summer.  Miss  Maude  Boettcher  was  the  house  keeper,  and 
she  was  the  quiet  type  and  very  nice  company.  The  Dell  family  visited  us  one 
day  and  we  all  rode  in  a  largo  boat  to  Harbor  Point  and  viewed  a  "formal  wed¬ 
ding"  with  runners  of  red  carpet  on  the  lawn.  The  Dell  family  were  neighbors 
of  ours  in  Indianapolis  and  spent  their  summer  vacation  at  Walloon  Lake.  We 
were  invited  to  visit  their  summer  home  one  day  and  had  a  very  nice  time. 

In  Novemoer  of  1915  Mother  was  in  St.  Vincent  Hospital  recovering  from  an 
appendicitis  operation,  and  I  bake  a  birthday  cake  for  her  and  rode  down  to  the 
hospital  on  my  new  bicycle  and  gave  it  to  her.  In  fact  she  did  not  know  we 
girls  even  had  bicycles  for  we  had  coaxed  C.J.  to  buy  them  without  her  know¬ 
ledge  .  Florence  had  a  blue  bicycle  and  mine  was  red.  Mother  was  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  when  I  called  from  home  and  told  her  I  had  returned  safely. 

Several  weeks  later  when  Mother  came  home  from  the  hosoital  and  wTas  still 

X 

in  bed  recuperating,  Florence  fell  from  her  bicycle  and  the  accident  sent  her 
to  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital  for  surgery.  C.J.  sorta  dislikd  the  remarks  Mother 
gave  him  for  buying  us  bicycles,  but  I  was  sort  of  a  Tom  Boy  and  learned  to 
ride  backward  and  forwards  as  daring  as  any  boy.  C.J.  used  to  call  me  his  boy 
when  he  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  Railway  Postal  Clerk  friends. 

I  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  Aunt  Mary  Porter  of  Frankfort,  Ind,  came 
to  stay  with  us  girls  when  Mother  was  in  the  hospital  as  C.J.  had  to  be  gone 
four  days  at  a  time  in  his  Railway  Postal  Clerk  work.  Aunt  Mary  suggested  one 
day  that  it  would  be  nice  if  we  went  up  and  visited  Aunt  Amanda  Blue  Mcllvain, 
who  lived  at  49th  and  Central  Ave.  The  idea  appealed  to  me  so  I  vent  over  to 
Frandfather  Blue's  at  43rd  and  Illinois  Street  to  get  the  proper  conveyance. 
There  wasn't  anyone  around  to  help  me  so  I  led  old  "Topsey",  the  gentle  buggy 
horse,  out  to  a  tree  where  I  tied  her  up.  I  shinneyed  up  the  tree  and  dropped 
the  harness  over  her  back,  climbed  down  and  fastened  the  harness,  backed  her  up 
between  the  buggy  shafts  -and  hitched  her  up.  Few  boys  of  my  age  could  of  done 
the  same.  I  drove  home  several  blocks  away  and  took  a  bath  and  dressed  in  my 
best  for  the  trip.  Aunt  Mary  and  Florence  sat  in  the  back  seat  while  I  sat 
in  the  front  seat  driving  the  horse  and  doing  generally  as  I  pleased.  When 
we  arrived,  I  was  a  perfect  lady  andmodestly  and  demurrely  looked  at  the  steri- 
optician  views  and  ate  my  tea  cakes  with  perfect  decorum.  When  it  came  time 
to  return  home,  I  resumed  my  position  as  head  of  the  expedition,  drove  out  the 
driveway  but  cut  the  turn  too  short.  Old  Topsey  stopped,  like  a  good  horse 
should,  but  there  we  were,  with  one  wheel  caught  in  the  gatepost,  the  buggy 
tilted  and  poor  scared  Aunt  Ma.y  sitting  on  the  high  side.  She  was  screaming 
to  high  heaven,  invoking  the  help  of  the  Pope  and  all  the  Priests  she  ever 
heard  of.  I  could  of  back  out  and  gone  along,  but  her  shrieks  brought  out  old 
Uncle  Houst  who  not  only  soothed  Aunt  Mary's  nerves,  but  got  the  rig  straighten¬ 
ed  out.  I  never  was  scared.  Aunt  Mary  said  she  would  report  me  to  C.J.  for 
such  careless  driving  and  that  idea  didn't  appeal  to  me  so  I  whipped  Old  Top- 
soy  to  a  running  gait,  and  with  Aunt  Mary'  pleads  andher  change  of  mind  to  for¬ 
get  the  matter,  then  I  drove  sedately  home. 
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I  also  remember  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  wont  up  to  part  of 
Grandfather  Blue’s  farm  which  was  near  Fairview  Park.  The  Park  had  a  sorta 
Zoo  and  one  of  their  Peacocks  escaped  and  wa  s  on  Grandfather's  farm.  I  had 
never  seen  such  beautiful  feathers  so  I  took  out  after  him. I  run  him  to  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  calmly  picked  out  all  his  georgous  tail  feathers.  I  doubt  if  any  of 
the  peahens  recognized  him  but  I  proudly  took  the  feathers  home  to  Mother.  I 
received  a  lecture  on  cruelty  to  birds,  and  I  was  sorry  for  doing  such  an  act, 
but  at  the  time  of  defeathering  the  peacock,  I  just  though  howr  lovely  the  fea¬ 
thers  would  be  for  Mother.  That  winter  feathers  were  very  popular  on  hats, 
and  Mother  bought  a  pretty  plain  hat  and  brought  it  home  and  covered  it  with 
those  beautiful  Peacock  feathers.  After  she  wore  the  hat  for  several  winters, 
she  wanted  a  new  hat.  We  went  to  the  French  Room  at  Wassons,  and  she  laid  down 
her  Peacock  hat  while  she  tried  on  several  new  hats.  To  our  surprise  a  well 
dressed  wealthy  lady  saw  the  Peacock  hat  and  wanted  to  buy  it.  Mother  grabbed 
it  out  of  her  hands  and  wore  it  marejy  more  seasons  before  giving  it  up.  Sec¬ 
retly  proud  of  her  daughters  exploits  but  wondering  why  I  couldn't  have  been 
a  boy.  C.J.  also  wondered  the  same,  but  my  husband  has  always  been  glad  I 
wasn't. 

Both  he  and  I  were  attending  Shortridge  High  School!,  but  I  did  not  meet 
him  there.  In  fact  I  met  him  at  a  small  party  given  in  our  home  by  my  sister, 
Florence,  one  Sunday  afternoon.  He  was  a  Senior  and  I  was  a  Freshman,  and 
Seniors  did  not  fraternize  much  with  undergraudates  as  a  rule.  I  thought  him 
a  "stuck  up  snob",  and  I  am  afraid  I  was  almost  rude  to  him  when  we  were  intro¬ 
duced.  After  all  he  was  13  and  I  was  15  years  old.  Florence  had  a  date  the 
following  Sunday  with  a  friend  of  his,  and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when 
Chester  phoned  and  asked  me  to  go  to  a  show  with  him  along  with  the  crowd,  a 
asked  Mother  if  I  could  go,  and  she  said,  "No,"  but  I  changed  that  to  a  quick 
,rYes"  as  my  sister  was  going  along  too.  Mother  was  amazed  but  by  the  time  the 
boys  came  to  get  us,  she  saw  no  particular  reason  why  I  should  not  go.  I  was 
dressed  in  my  first  high  heel  shoes,  my  first  fur  coax,  and  was  looking  as  grown 
up  as  a  grown-up  15  year  old  could.  Ch.-ster  was  looking  for  a  child  in  low 
heels  as  I  had  looked  to  him  before,  and  when  he  saw  me,  his  eyes  almost  popped 
out  of  his  head.  He  was  so  amazed  by  the  transformation. 

We  kept  company  about  six  months  and  became  engaged.  I  was  certainly 
proud  of  that  sparkling  blue  white  diamond  engagement  ring  and  still  am.  How¬ 
ever,  we  seldom  went  with  the  crowd,  partly  because  I  did  not  particularly 
like  motion  picture  shows,  but  did  like  the  legitimate  theatre  and  summer  stock, 
and  he  always  bought  choice  seats. 

Mother  had  one  hard  and  fast  rule  though.  I  had  to  be  home  by  eleven  p.m. 
unless  it  was  such  shows  as  "Abie  Irish  Rose"  and  etc.  at  English  Opera  house 
or  Schubert  Murat,  and  we  could  not  gracefully  leave  during  the  performance. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  rule  even  to  this  day. 

Chester  was  always  very  considerate  of  me,  never  forgetting  appropriate 
presents  for  my  birthday,  Christmas,  and  always  a  nice  large  box  of  candy  on 
Easter  and  St.  Valentine  day  or  any  time  he  though  I  would  like  a  little  gift 
or  present.  I  must  have  weighed  all  of  90  pounds  and  was  5  feet  tall,  and  he 
treated  me  like  I  was  something  that  might  break  not  having  known  of  my  "tom 

boyish"  ways,  and  I  didn’t  tell  him  for  years. 

Just  before  my  sixteenth  birthday  in  the  bitter  cold  weather  ol  December, 

I  had  my  apoendix  removed  in  St.  Vincent  Hospital.  Chester  was  attending  Em- 
b aimers  College  and  was  working  on  Saturdays  in  a  shoe  store  selling  shoes. 

Each  day  he  would  phone  and  ask  my  nurse  how  I  was  orogressing,  but  on  Satur¬ 
days,  he  called  at  9  p.m.  just  before  leaving  the  store.  My  nurse  told  him  I 
requested  fresh  r5.pe  tomatoes  so  he  assumed  I  intended  for  him  to  get  them  ioi 
me.  Getting  fresh  tomatoes  in  the  winter  in  those  days  was  like  asking  for  a 
slice  of  the  moon.  There  were  not  any  airplanes  to  bring  them  in  1919  from 
Florida  and  Texas.  However,  undaunted  Chester  took  off  to  the  higher  grade  mar¬ 
kets,  then  the  exclusive  markets,  then  the  large  hotel  restaurants,  but  no 
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tomatoes  at  any  price.  Finally  about  midnight  he  went  into  an  exclusive  night 
club  and  saw  displayed  three  fresh  ripe  tomatoes,  probably  the  only  three  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  What  persuasion  he  used  or  what  price  he  paid  for  them, 
he  never  told  and  never  did  tomatoes  ever  taste  so  good  to  me.  It  hadn't  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  how  rare  tomatoes  were  in  the  winter  until  the  nurses  and  my  par¬ 
ents  showed  amazement  as  I  enjoyed  eating  them.  I  was  mighty  proud  he  got 
them  for  me  and  proud  of  him,  too. 

We  decided  to  have  our  wedding  on  March  7,  1922,  several  months  after  my 
eighteenth  birthday.  It  was  a  beautiful  home  wedding  and  Chester  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Cones  of  3518  N.  Illinois  Street.  My  home  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  French  baskets  of  pink  roses  and  spring  flowers  combined  with  smilax 
and  festoons  of  laurel.  A  bank  of  palms  and  ferns  and  floor  baskets  of  jon¬ 
quils,  feesia  and  hyacinths  formed  the  altar.  Proceeding  the  ceremony,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Callon  sang,  "Oh  Promise  Me"  and  "At  Dawning"  accompanied  by  Mrs. 

Irving  Blue  who  played  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March"  for  the  processional. 

Rev.  James  Eakin,  pastor  of  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Florence  was  maid  of  honor  and  she  wore  a  frock  of  changeable  taffeta 
in  shades  of  oeriwinkle  blue  and  tangerine  with  a  oicture  hat  of  the  same  color. 

She  carried  a  shower  bouquet  of  Madame  Butterfly  roses.  My  beautiful  wedding 
gown  was  of  ivory  crepe  meteor  embroidered  in  pearls  and  the  veil  was  arranged 

coronet  fashion,  banded  in  pearls.  My  bouquet  was  a  shower  of  lilies  of  the 

valley  and  bride  roses.  A  supper  was  ssrved  following  the  service  and  the 
bridall  t'atiltf  was  decorated  with  vari-colorcd  spring  flowers  and  pink  tapers. 

Chester  and  I  left  for  a  Southern  wedding  trip.  Rutherford  Diggle  was  Chester's 
best  man. 

The  first  grandchild  of  C.J.  and  Florence  E.  Sanders  was  born  Dec.  1 6,  1922 
andhis  name  is  Robert  Frank  Cones.  He  weighed  6  pounds  and  13  ounces  when  he 
arrived  in  St.  Vincent  Hospital.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  was  brought  home  to 
the  home  of  C.J.  and  Mother  at  4239  Boulevard  Place.  Chester  and  I  lived  there 
also  as  he  was  a  traveling  salesman  for  Ernbalmers  Supply  Co.  and  out  of  town 
during  the  week,  but  home  most  every  week-end  or  so.  Robert  was  called  "Bobby" 
and  was  loved  by  all  of  us  and  with  his  grandparents  answering  all  his  whims, 

he  soon  learned  to  keep  us  all  busy  for  him. 

The  second  grandchild  of  C.J.  and  Florence  E.  Sanders  was  born  Nov.  25, 

1923,  and  his  name  is  Chester  W.  Cones,  Jr.  He  weighed  7  pounds  and  3  ounces 
when  he  arrived  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  was  brought 
to  our  home  at  5^55  Winthrop  Ave.  We  called  him  "Buddy"  as  that  was  whatBobby 
called  him  when  he  tried  to  say  brother.  He  always  had  a  sweet  disposition, 
and  such  a  cute  grin.  Grandfather  Blue  loved  him  so  much  he  said  he  would  like 
to  put  Buddy  in  his  pocket  and  take  him  to  California  for  the  winter.  ^ 

On  July  22,  1928  I  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Farr  of  the  Broad  Ripple  Methodist  ^  v 

Church  and  Chester  had  his  membership  transferred  to  the  same  from  the  Mission-  1/ 
ary  Baptist  Church  at  33rd  and  Meridian  Street.  I  had  attended  until  I  became  ^ 
very  very  ill  with  pneumonia.  I  did  not  realize  how  much  I  needed  to  accept  p 
the  Lord  as  my  Personal  Saviour.  While  I  was  in  bed  for  many  weeks,  I  could 
hear  Dr.  Farr  pray  for  the  next  door  lady  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  be  up  1/ 
phoned  Dr.  Farr  to  come  over  as  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him.  He  made  arrangements 
for  me  to  be  baptized.  Mother  and  Florence  came  up  to  the  church  that  Sunday, 
but  C.J.  was  on  the  road. 

The  third  grandchild  of  C.J.  and  Florence  E.  Sanders  was  born  August  4, 

1929  and  his  name  is  Richard  Harold  Cones  and  he  weighed  7  pounds  and  8  ounces 
when  he  arrived  in  our  home  at  6124  Primrose  Ave.  near  Broad  Ripple  Park.  I 
hired  and  fired  three  different  nurses  before  I  found  one  that  was  capable  of 
caring  for  Richard  and  me  for  several  weeks.  He  was  a  good  baby,  quiet  most  Oi. 
the  time,  and  took  very  little  care. 

In  Dec.  of  1929  C.J.  Sanders  had  major  abdominal  surgery  and  it  took  two 
months  to  recuperate.  He  voluntarily  requested  to  be  separated  from  the  Rail 
Way  Mail  Service  in  March  of  1930.  The  Postmaster  General,  Walter  F.  Brown, 
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wrote  a  letter  to  C.J.  when  he  retired  to  private  life  and  said,  "After  an 
active  service  of  43  years,  he,  C.J.  leaves  as  a  heritage  to  his  family  a  re¬ 
cord  that  is  to  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  Postal  Department." 

Mr.  M,  E.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  the  15th  Division,  Rail  Way  Mail  Service, 
congratulated  C.J.  on  the  long  efficient  service. 

On  July  6th,  1931  Florence  Ellen  Sanders  died  in  her  home  at  4239  Boule¬ 
vard  Place  following  a  month  illness  of  pneumonia,  gall  bladder  obesity  and  a 
heart  condition.  Mother  was  nursed  by  Miss  Randall,  who  was  a  close  friend  and 
a  graduate  nurse,  and  we  called  her  "Rannie."  The  Funeral  Directors  were  Flan- 
ner  &  Buchanan,  and  the  funeral  was  held  at  the  home  on  Wednesday  July  8th. 

Rev.  Victor  Hargett  officiated  at  the  funeral  service,  and  the  songs  that  were 
sung  were,  "In  the  Garden,"  and  "The  City  Four  Square"  and  "Shall  We  Gather  At 
The  River."  Many  relatives  and  friends  attended  the  service  and  since  the 
house  was  so  crowded,  chairs  were  provided  on  the  front  lawn  for  members  of  her 
Travel  and  Study  Club.  Mother  was  buried  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  in  a  lot  she 
had  purchased  several  years  before.  As  her  casket  was  lowered  into  the  grave 
it  seemed  to  be  the  saddest  point  in  mh  life  as  Mother  had  always  been  so  close 
to  me.  I  kept  repeating  Matthew  11,  verse  28,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Ihe  Lord  does  answer  prayer, 
and  He  will  help  us  if  we  will  only  believe  and  call  on  Him  for  help.  There 
were  many  beautiful  flower  arrangements  and  after  the  grave  was  covered  with 
flowers,  the  others  were  sent  to  hosoitals  to  cheer  the  sick  people  in  the 
wards . 

Several  weeks  later  C.J.  bought  a  beautiful  double  grave  marker  and  it 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  their  burial  lot.  As  long  as  C.J.  lived  he  enjoyed 
going  to  Mother’s  grave  with  many  beautiful  flowers  and  saw  that  the  grass 
wass  well  cut.  He  bought  a  large  white  urn  and  had  it  filled  with  f lowers 
before  Memorial  Day  each  year. 

C.J.  was  very  lonesome  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Florence  E.  Sanders, 
and  he  realized  he  needed  the  help  of  the  Lord.  He  joined  the  Tabernacle 
Presbyterian  Church  and  attended  the  Men's  Sunday  School  Class.  C.J.  also  at¬ 
tended  Cadle  Tabernacle  regularly  and  became  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs . 

E.  Howard  Cadle.  He  was  the  head  usher  at  Cadle  Tabernacle  and  attended  the 
morning  worship  service  at  11  a.m.  and  the  Senior  Prayer  Band  at  6:30  p.m.  ana 
the  night  service  on  Sunday.  The  weather  never  prevented  C.J.  from  attending 
Cadle  Tabernacle  and  he  rode  the  street  car  and  walked  several  squares  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  as  this  was  a  "First"  in  his  life.  Each  month  C.J.  would  as¬ 
sist  theoffice  force  with  the  "Cadle  Call"  a  paper  that  was  sent  out  each  month 
to  subscribers  in  many  cities.  C.J.  enjoyed  taking  Bobby  and  Buddy  to  the 
services  quite  frequently  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  Bobby  preached  his  first 
sermon  from  Cadies  and  Buddy  gave  the  prayer.  Bobby  was  called  the  boy  preacher 
and  Dreached  several  sermons  later  on. 

January  12th,  1933  C.J.'s  f  earth  grandchild  arrived  in  St.  Vincent  Hospital 
and  her  name  is  Marian  Evangeline  Cones. (Named  for  her  mother.)  She  weighed 
8  pounds  and  had  a  veil  on  her  face  and  that  is  very  unusual  and  is  supoosed 
to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  like  Miriam,  sister  of  Moses  in  the  Bible.  We 
called  her  "Sugar"  as  she  was  so  sweet  and  I  still  call  her  "Sug".  I  wanted 
to  go  home  the  day  after  her  birth  and  the  Dr.  only  consented  if  I  would  go  in 
an  ambulance  and  take  a  graduate  nurse  with  me.  We  lived  at  1945  N.  Dearborn 
Street,  A  owJ, 

August,  1933,  C.J.  Sanders  was  baptized  in  White  River  near  l6th  Street 
by  E.  Howard  Cadle.  There  was  a  group  of  people  from  the  Tabernacle  that  were 
baptized  also.  Ther  ceremony  was  very  impressive  and  dignified  and  when  the 
services  were  finished,  we  drove  C.J.  home  in  a  hurry  to  change  into  dry  cloth¬ 
ing.  C.J.  quietly  told  me  how  happy  he  was  to  be  baptized  but  said  he  only 
wished  we  had  stopped  by  Mom's  grave  on  our  way  home  and  had  a  little  prayer 
there.  I  told  him  we  would  drive  him  down  to  Crown  Hill  but  he  declined  so 
C.J.  and  I  had  a  prayer  together  in  his  home. 
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C.J.  Sanders*  daughter,  Florence  Blue  Sanders,  was  married  to  George  Her¬ 
man  Boots  in  1936.  Florence  was  a  Home  Economic  teacher  at  Manual  Training 

o 

High  School  and  her  husband  was  a  Mathematic  teacher  and  basketball  coach  in 
the  Columbus  High  School  in  Columbus Ind.  They  made  their  home  with  C.J.  at 
4239  Boulevard  Place. 

C.J.  Sanders*  fifth  grandchild  arrived  November  9,  1939  in  our  farm  home 
in  Greenwood,  Indiana,  and  his  name  is  Charles  John  William  Cones.  He  weighed 
8  pounds  and  3  ounces  and  very  active  and  cute.  We  call  him  Bill  as  he  was 
named  after  both  of  his  grandfathers  and  great  grandfather.  He  is  the  only 
grandchild  that  was  not  born  in  Indianapolis. 

C.J.  Sanders  made  many  visits  to  our  farm  home  and  helped  us  set  out  straw¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  plants  and  asparagus  roots.  He  loved  to  play  baseball  with 
the  children  and  whenever  they  missed  catching  the  ball,  he  would  call  them 
"Butter  Fingers'*,  and  they  all  would  have  a  big  laugh.  C.J.  rode  down  to  Green¬ 
wood  on  the  Inter-urban  or  bus  and  we  would  drive  the  three  miles  from  our  farm 
home  and  meet  him.  He  always  had  a  little  gift  for  the  children  and  they  all 
loved  him  very  much. 

C.J.  Sanders  sixth  grandchild  arrived  December  5»  1940  in  St.  Vincent 
Hospital  and  her  name  is  Carolyn  Sandra  Boots  the  daughter  of  Florence  and 
George  Herman  Boots.  She  was  a  very  pretty  baby  and  lived  in  C.J.'s  home  with 
her  parents  for  a  year  or  so  and  then  they  moved  into  their  home  next  door  to 

C.J. 

C.J.  Sanders  loved  to  recite  many  poems.  I  loved  to  hear  "Not  Grox^ng 
Old."  The  follox^ing  is  a  copy  of  the  poem. 

"NOT  GROWING  OLD" 

They  say  that  I  am  growing  old; 

I've  heard  them  tell  it  times  untold 
In  language  plain  and  bold, 

But  I'm  not  growing  old. 

This  old  frail  shell  in  which  I  dwell 
Is  growing  old,  I  know  it  well. 

But  I'm  not  in  the  shell. 

What  if  my  hair  is  turning  gray? 

Gray  hairs  are  honorable,  they  say. 

What  if  my  eyes  are  growing  dim? 

I  still  can  see  to  follow  Him 
Who  sacrificed  His  life  for  me 
Upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 

Why  should  I  care  if  old  time  plow 
Has  left  its  furrows  on  my  brow? 

Another  house  not  made  with  hands 
Ax^aits  me  in  the  Glory  Land. 

What  if  I  falter  in  my  walk? 
t  WTbat  if  my  tongue  refuse  to  talk? 

I  still  can  tread  the  narrow  way; 

I  still  can  x^atch  and  wait  and  pray. 

My  hearing  may  not  be  as  keen 
As  in  the  past  it  may  have  been; 

Still  I  can  hear  my  Saviour  say, 

Whispering  softly,  "This  is  the  Way" 

The  outer  man,  doing  all  he  can 
To  lengthen  out  this  life's  short  span. 

Shall  perish  and  return  to  dust 
As  everything  in  nature  must. 

The  inward  man,  the  Scriptures  say, 

Is  growing  stronger  day  by  day. 

Then  how  can  I  be  growing  old 
While  safe  within  my  Saviour's  fold? 
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Ere  long  this  soul  shall  fly  away 
And  leave  this  tenement  of  clay. 

This  robe  of  flesh  I'll  drop  and  rise 
To  seize  that  everlasting  prize. 

I'll  meet  you  on  the  streets  of  gold 
And  prove  I'm  not  growing  old. 

In  1942  C.J.  Sanders  was  an  active  pall  bearer  at  the  funeral  of  E.  Howard 
Cadle,  and  there  were  many  honorary  pallbearers  as  it  was  a  large  funeral  held 

in  the  Cadle  Tabernacle. 

In  1944  C.J.  Sanders  was  chosen  to  burn  the  mortgage  papers  on  the  Cadle 
Tabernacle  at  a  Sunday  morning  service  on  the  platform  in  Cadle  Tabernacle. 

I  drove  up  from  Greenwood  to  see  the  impressive  service.  C.J.  was  so  happy  as 
he  had  helped  in  so  many  ways  to  make  this  possible  to  have  the  Cadle  Taber¬ 
nacle  free  of  debt. 

In  1947  The  Cadle  Call  had  a  nice  write-up  about  C.J.  It  is  as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  "C.J."  Sanders 

It  is  a  rare  occasion  in  Cadle  Tabernacle  affairs  when  the  audience  does 
not  include  "C.J."  Sanders.  Be  it  the  Sunday  morning  broadcast,  the  evening 
evangelistic  service  on  the  Lord's  Day,  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  Prayer  Band, 
or  a  business  session  of  the  ushers  organization,  you  can  depend  on  seeing  our 
beloved  "C.J."  in  attendance.  The  subject  of  our  story  is  not  the  fair  weather 
type  of  Christian.  Summer  or  winter,  warm  or  cold,  rain  or  snow,  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  brother  Sanders  being  faithfully  on  the  job.  He  considered  the  King: 
business  as  a  serious  matter.  He  places  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  item  number  one 
in 'all  his  transactions. 

Brother  Sanders  is  affectionately  known  at  the  Tabernacle  as  "C.J."  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  this  set  of  initials  that  we  are  not  familiar  with  his 
full  name  and  frankly  we  completely  overlooked  this  name  business  in  our  inter¬ 
view  with  him  so  we  will  continue  to  call  him  ".C.J."  in  our  article,  knowing 
this  will  meet  with  his  apnroval.  C.J.  is  not  a  large  man,  just  a  small  bundle 
of  humanity,  but  he  has  more  energy  to  make  up  for  this  in  a  large  measure.  In 
observing  this  active  Christian  gentleman,  his  dynamic  personality  would  not 
allow  you  to  believe  that  he  is  nearing  four-score  years,  but  such  is  true. 

C.J.  is  a  member  of  the  official  board  of  Cadle  Tabernacle,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  among  his  varied  Christian  activities  in  his  love  for  souls.  He  is  a  great 
student  of  human  nature  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that  all  the  problem 
of  mankind  find  their  solution  in  practical  application  of  the  Gospel  Message. 

We  have  asked  "C.J."  for  a  brief  message  for  our  readers  and  his  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  his  words  follow: 

aI  thank  my  dear  Heavenly  Father  that  I  know  something  about  the  work 
carried  on  at  Cadle  Tabernacle.  I  have  been  coming  to  the  Tabernacle  for  more 
than  14  years,  and  I  haven't  missed  many  Sunday  noon  broadcasts  and  Sunday 
night  services.  I  get  more  joy  and  happiness  when  I  am  in  the  Tabernacle  than 
I  get  anywhere  else.  Few  people  have  come  into  my  life  like  that  of  E.  Howard 
Cadle  and  Mrs.  Cadle.  Nearly  three  years  ago,  the  Lord  took  Mr.  Cadle,  and 
since  then  Mrs.  Cadle  has  been  carrying  the  heavy  load  which  was  too  much  for 
her,  causing  a  complete  physical  breakdown. 

Russell  Ford  has  been  doing  a  fine  job  pf  preaching  and  singing  the  theme 
song.  The  greatest  wish  of  my  life  is  to  make  somebody  happy  every  day  of  my 
life,  and  I  am  right  now  close  to  four-score  years  of  age.  It  pays  to  serve 
Jesus,  it  pays  every  day;  it  pays  every  step  of  the  way.  Praise  His  name  i" 


C.J.  Sanders  was  active  until  almost  the  end  of  his  life,  and  I  visited 
him  the  day  before  his  death,  and  he  had  a  heart  condition,  but  able  to  care 
for  himself.  He  realized  he  was  not  well  enough  to  attend  Sunday  School  the 
following  day  so  his  class  teacher  came  to  C.J.'s  home  and  read  the  lesson  to 
him.  The  Golden  Text  was  taken  from  Isaiah,  Chapter  12,  Verse  2  which  is: 
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"I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid,  for  the  Lord  Jehovah,  is  my  strength  and  my 
song;  he  also  is  become  my  salvation."  C.J.  repeated  this  Bible  verse. 

C.J.  Sanders  passed  away  in  his  sleep,  very  early  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
October  23,  19^9  •  The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Flanner  and  Buchanan  Morturary 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3  p.m.  Many  relatives  and  friends  attended  the  funeral 
services.  Mrs.  Cadle  sang,  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer."  Russell  Ford  sang  "In  The 
Garden"  and  "Good  Night  Here,  But  Good  Morning  Up  There."  C.J.’s  grandson, 
Chester  W.  Cones,  Jr.  was  a  student  at  The  Philadelphia  School  of  the  Bible  at 
this  time,  and  he  sDcke  on  the  beautiful  life  of  C.J.  and  the  many  souls  that 
C.J.  led  to  the  altar  at  Cadle  Tabernacle.  (Since  this  time  C.J.'s  grandson, 

Rev.  Chester  W.  Cones,  Jr.  is  pastor  of  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Livonia,  a 
suburb  of  Detroit,  and  he  has  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  Degree.)  Dr.  Vale,  the 
minister  of  The  Tabernacle  Presbyterian  Church,  gave  the  funeral  message. 

C.J.  Sanders  was  buried  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  beside  his  wife,  Florence 
Ellen  Sanders.  The  burial  lot  is  in  the  North  East  Section  of  Crown  Hill  and 
near  Maple  Road  Boulevard. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  blessing  to  have  had  such  devoted  parents  and  some 
day,  I  pray,  we  will  all  meet  again. 


Written  February  24,  1961 
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Note:  Names  may  change,  but  relationship  does  not. 
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